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2 LOVE versus Liw. 

" Don't be too Bure of that, neighbour ; I've 
done more already than you seem to give me 
credit for. Old and worn out as I am, I still 
hope once again to see the old familiar faces at 
Temple-Thorpe ere I die." 

" Nay, nay, Frank, much as one would like 
to see the Widow Belmont and Master Walter 
in possession of their rights — it is madness to 
expect it. The law, man — the law is against 
them ; and as the old proverb says, ^ Its hard 
kicking against the pricks.' " 

" True, neighbour, very true ; and yet if 
one had'nt to kick against the pricks now and 
then, we should stand a fair chance of being 
kicked out of the world altogether. I know 
how many diiB&culties I have to encounter 
and overcome ; but hark you, neighbour, 
although the law may be against me, I have 
justice on my side, and that, let me tell you, is 
no mean advantage. Many and many a time, 
since my poor mistress was driven like a beggar- 
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woman from her home, when my heart has 
sunk within me at the obstacles I have had to 
contend against — has that thought given mo 
new strength. Justice! 'tis a fine thing, 
neighbour — a fine thing. The man who fights 
for justice need have little fear for the result 
If I succeed, so much the better — if not, I 
shall, at all events, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have done my duty. I shall 
have stood by the widow and the fatherless in 
the time of their affliction, and though my efforts 
may have failed, be assured a day will come, 
when the proud oppressor shall be cast down, 
and the cause of justice shall triumph." 

*' No doubt, Frank, that will be so ; an* 
that's the very reason why I can't understand 
why you should be running up an' down the 
country worrying your very life out in the way 
jou are doing, when, after all, you may not be 
able to hasten the result a single day. Bide 
your time, man, patiently, and Providence will 
set all right i' the end." 
B 2 
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^^ There is an old saying, neighbour, and a 
true one, * Providence helps those who help 
themselves/ and I trust, as T said before, to see 
the Widow Belmont and my young Master 
Walter once more reinstated at Temple-Thorpe, 
and, to some extent, through mylabours." 

'^ It will be a glorious day, should one 
happen to live to see it, Frank ; but I fear 
me there is but little chance o' sneh a thing." 

" Well, perhaps you Bxe tif^ ; or it may be 
you are wrong — ^I eaoi't tell. But this I do 
say — ^it is na abominable shame that a man's 
own child should be kicked out of his inhe^ 
ritanee merely because ihe man himself (and 
mark you, neighbour, a better or a kinder man 
than the late Mr. Belmont never lived), follow- 
ing the honest dictate of his heart, happened 

" Come, come, Frank, we will say no more 
about it. 'Tis a sad story, an' I never hear it 
but I feel inclined to make a great fool of my- 
self." 
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** Yes, neighbour, it may be law, but Pll be 
d— d if its justice !" 

'^ Here, here, drink again, Frank ; His the 
last cup we may have together for many a long 
day. 'Tis a fearfdl journey ye are now about 
to take, man, an' I heartily wish you good 
speed and safely back again amcmgst us. The 
old house looks not like itself when you are 
absent. True it is, the villagers come in of a 
night as usual ; but as true it is, that same 
chair on which you are now sitting, remains 
unoccupied. . No one will sit there, Frank — 
no one. It is ffour chair, and we all grieve to 
see it vacant." 

^^ Fear not, neighbour, fear not. The time 
is near at hand when the old man will again 
resume his accustomed place, and will laugh 
and joke with the very best of you. Ay, ay, 
I know, I feel I shall triumph." 

Such was a part of the conversation that 
passed between old Frank Heartwell and the 
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landlord of the village hostelrj, at Temple- 
Thorpe, as they sat in the little parlor of the 
house oocupied by the latter, a few days after 
the time mentioned in our last ehapter. 

Old Frank was now wonderfully improred. 
His lameness had almost entirely passed away, 
and he was able to move about from place to 
place with his accustomed energy and activity. 
Never^ however, from the time of the Widow 
Belmont's departure from Temple Thorpe, bad 
he again entered into service. A long life of 
persevering and unwearying industry had 
placed tim in comparatively easy and inde- 
pendent circumstances; and he now seemed, 
as he had done for i ome time past, to have but 
one objeet to gain, and to this he had de- 
voted himself heart and soul. Though many 
years had now passed over since Mr. Fer- 
cevil Andre Belmont bad taken possession of 
the estates of Temple-Thorpe (to the ex- 
clusion of the son of his elder brother), Frank 
Heartwell still cherished within his heart a 
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hope, strong and ardent as erer, that he would 
yet see the day when Walter Belmont would 
again be reinstated in the home of his birth — 
the dwelling-place of his sire. Nor was this 
hope a mere chimera of a devoted and affec- 
tionate heart — it was a hope based, as the old 
man himself had frequently said, on the prin- 
ciples of justice. Every circumstance con- 
nected with the history of the family in whose 
service his whole life had been spent, was fully 
known to him, and he knew not of aught which 
could militate against their fair fame and 
respectability. True it is, he did know — and 
that well — why the Widow Belmont and her 
son had been dispossessed of their princely 
estate on the death of his late master ; true 
it is, he did know why the widow and the 
fatherless had been turned, as it were, upon 
the wide world outcast and destitute, at the 
very moment of their deep affliction. Ay, and 
as true it is, that the honest, feeling, truthful 
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old man hod agaip wd igftiu e^iidi \n r^ereoo^ 
to this calamity'--** Well, well, it m^y be law, 
but ril be d-^d if it^s justice ;" aad (aa we 
think a^d balieve) the aequiel of our rtory will 
ftbowy Frank Heartw^U appke tho truth. Bo 
thiS| bow9Y9r, «a it way, bo was mtiafiod tbiit 
bo waa ongagod upon a good wwk, ^nd be bad 
tbo ho«e»t*approval of his comoionce for what 
bo did. So aoon aa be wap ablo to move about, 
bo aot bimiu^lf fairly to workr^tbo rocorda of 
tie 'RoimovX &»ily were roked up— ^vory 
little oireuiQatanao oopneoted with the life of 
bi# late maater, in particular, wai» recalled — 
aod every iucident which ini^t happen to 
have the (i^oat rooioto bearing on their fortuneai 
wa» duly chronicled upon hi? memory. 

" It may be the law," me«taUy ejaculated 
Frax^k Qe^rtweU again and again, in the houra 
of serioua reflection ; " but, let ua pee i^ill the 
law apply." 

And the old man^ nnlearned and unlettered 
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as he WMy dived deep into the statute-book of 
bis country; but the old man had but one 
object in view — ^but one subject on which he 
required information. Hence, instead of losing 
his way, as he must otherwise of necessity 
have done, in a labyrinth of doubts and diffi>- 
oulties, he pursued that one object sted&stly^ 
perseveringly to the end—and in the and the 
old man triumphed. The law he had learned 
thoroughly ; but, then, what were the factflK^ 
and would the law apply to those fisu^ts ? 

Now it was that the old man had to fall 
back upon hid memory— now it was that he 
had to recal the bright visions of the past — 
now it was that he had to summon from the 
dark grave the fair forms of those who had 
long ago been laid at rest. 

And all this Frank Heartwell did, though 
the task caused him many a bitter and heart- 
rending pang. 

He had soon found, or, at all events, fancied 
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V. he had found, what the lawyers technically 
call " a hitch in the case" — and on this point 
he had dwelt hour after hour, and day after 
day^ until it had taken such powerful hold 

. upon his thoughts, that he was now ftilly 
satisfied, in his own mind, that sooner or later 
his labours would be crowned with success, 
and that the estates of Temple-Thorpe would 
again pass into the hands of the rightful 
owner. To few besides the master of the 
village hostelry had Frank IJeartwell, however, 
opened his heart, or confided his secret ; but 
he had gone on, quietly and secretly,^ maturing 
his plans, and collecting such evidence as he 
deemed necessary for the accomplishment of 
his object. 

Thus far his labours had not been altogether 
unavailing. Much, however, still remained to 
be done, ere the old man's day-dream could 
possibly be realised. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Thk day was fast drawing towards its close as 
old Frank Heartwell, wearied and travel worn, 

entered the little sea-fimng village of . 

Bat two days had elapsed since his departure 
from Temple-Thorpe, and he was now one 
hundred and thirty miles distant ; and in those 
times, he it rememhered, a journey of that 
length was regarded as no ordinary and unim- 
portant matter, more especially when the roads 
happened, as in the present case, to lay across 
country where there was no direct means of 
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conveyance from place to place. Wearied and 
exhausted, however, as the old man was, he 
felt^as he stood to gaze for a moment from the 
brow of the hill, at the foot of which the 
village is situated, that even though the object 
of his journey might fail, he was still well 
repaid for the toil and fatigue he had under- 
k gone. It was a glorious, a soul-stirring picture 
on which Frank Heartwell now, for the first 
time, feasted his wondering and delighted 
eyes 1 Within a quarter of a mile from the 

point where he stood was the village of , 

nestling in a narrow hollow, formed as it 
seemed by nature, between the dark, frowning 
cliffs which arose, on either hand ; and beyond 
this, as far as the eye could penetrate, nothing 
was visible but a wide expanse of waters, 
which shone, at this moment*— the bright beams 
of the departing sun resting upon its surface — 
like a huge mirror of glass. Here and there 
too, might be seen the fragile bark of some 
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solitary fishetman^ ploughing its traeklefifl course 
along the deep — every now and then its white 
sails glistening brightly in the sun, as it soared, 
"like a thing of life,'* above the heaving 
wave. 

I glorious sea I there is no wonder that 
thou hast won, from the first dawn of creation 
even until now, man's admiration and applause ! 
What, throughout the wondrous and marvel- 
lous universe, may be likened unto thee? 
What, indeed ? Well says the poet — and your 
true poets, after all, are Nature's deepest 
worshippers — 

"Thou glorious mirror, where the Almight/s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed— in breese, or gale, or storm^ 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of Eternity — the Throne 
Of the Inyisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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And I hftye loyed thee, Ooesn t and mj joy 

Of youthfbl sporto wm on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here.'* 

CniLDB Harold— nCanto iv., Stanzas 183-4. 

And thus thought and felt the old iran, and 
thousands besides himself^ both before and since, 
have thought and felt the same, but who, save 
Byron — the immortal ! — was ever able to give 
such sweet, such soul-stirring expression to his 
thought ? There are few passages throughout 
the works — voluminous as they are — of this 
great spirit ! — better entitled to our admiration 
than the one we have just cited. 
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At aij early hour on the following day, 
Frank Heartwell might have been seen wend- 
ing his way towards the village church. His 
step was now hurried and agitated, and the 
general expression of his countenance was in- 
dicative of fearful and agonising anxiety. 
Here — here — or not at all— was to be found one 
of the main links in the chain upon which he 
depended for success. It will be remembered 
that we, some time ago, stated^ that Frank 
Heartwell, while one night looking over his 
papers, had laid his hand upon an old and 
dearly treasured newspaper, containing a para- 
graph in reference to the- marriage of Mr. Bel- 
mont and Miss Latour. The little church, to- 
wards which he was now wending, was the 
place where that marriage was said to have 
been celebrated. But was this, in fact, true ? 
or was the paragraph itself but one of the 
many inventions which a man, circumstanced 
as Mr. Belmont, at that time, was, is too apt 
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to adopt for the purpose of secresy and eon- 
oealmeut. The old man was far too sanguine 
to encourage such a thought, at the same time, 
he could not avoid feeling an unusual degree 
of nenrousness and anxiety as he drew near to 
the spot wherein his brightest hopes were to 
be confirmed, or utterly cast down. The 
register — the church register — ^howeyer, must 
decide I 

The clerk — a yery little, though, at the same 
time, a very talkative and self-important 
person — was ready, according to an arrange* 
ment made over-night, in the dark, dungeon- 
like vestry room, to receive him. 

'* So, so, sir," said he, with a strong provin- 
oial brogue, as Frank Heartwell seated himself 
by a small table, which stood in the centre of 
the room, '^it is the marriage register you 
want, eh?" 

^* Yes ; but I shall not detain you long." 

" Tut, man, ye have little need to tell me that ; 
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fwr mmj y wrs a« we go back it would take ye 
little more thw a good half-hour to read the 
buke from oae end to t'other. It'ej only now 
ftud theu-^ft mere time, by ohance, as it were 
— that we happen to have a wedding here, I 
eukU tell you. Why now, let me see, it was 
just ten years la^t Whit-Sunday since I first 
beoaine clerk-^and from that time to this, I'll 
be bona' we haven't averaged more than some 
three or four a year." 

^' I'faith, then, I take it, there's no fear of 
tbi9 part of the country becoming over^^popu- 
lated," 

" Why, 9& &r the nuitter o' that, sir, I don't 
know that it always follows ; but on looking 
at the riogi^ter o' baptisms and comparing it 
wi' that a' the weddiiigs, I must say there's a 
marvellous deal o' difference — ^and so putting 
thatau' that together, I have my own thoughts 
on the subject, though I say naught." 

The register book was, in due time, pro- 
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duced, and old Frank Heartwell, having ar- 
ranged his spectacles to his satisfaction, 
their glasses having been first carefully rubbed 
on his coat sleeve, at once commenced his 
search. 

'' Ah !" exclaimed the old man, ere he had 
been many minutes at work — " ah I how is 
this ? There is a leaf wanting — the very leaf 
too on which the register, of which I am in 
search, must have been made. Yes — ^yes, it 
must be so — the dates prove it I" 

" Well, I'm bless'd if it ain't the queerest 
thing I ever heard of. Nearly everybody as 
has come here to search that register for the 
last ten years have aPays said the same thing. 
Many and many a lawyer-chap, (I beg your 
pardon, sir, if you happen to be one of 'em,) 
have I heard curse and swear about that lost 
leaf, as though half the estates i' Christendom 
were dependent upon its production." 

" Much — very much — does depend upon its 
production," replied Frank, sharply. 
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"I'm sorry for it; but, as IVe said over 
and over again, it's no good a man worrying 
himself about that which can't be set right." 

" But it must — it shall be set right." 

" Well, sir, an' if you can manage to set it 
right, so much the better. Only do it — only 
do it, I say — an' you'll prove yourself a deuced 
deal cleverer a fellow than I took you for — 
that's all !" 

"But — ^but — tell me, what has become of 

Mr. 'y who was the clergyman here, at the 

time to which the missing leaf must have re- 
ference." 

" Lor' love you, man ! he has been dead an' 
bnried for the last twenty years, to my know- 
ledge, at least. An' I'm blessed if this ain't 
another puzzler. Everybody as cannot find 
the leaf is always a wanting to find the cler- 
' gyiqan^ as though they thought he must have 
taken it away." 

** No, no, no, I don't think any such thing," 
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replied the old maji) hastily, evidently lost in 
thought. 

" Well, an^ that's just what Pve said fifty 
times afore you. I don't think any such 
thing — why should I ? What good, I should 

like to kQow, would it have done Mr, to 

have taken that leaf out o' the register more 
than another. iNp, no, sir, I'll tell you what t 
think about it." 

" Yes," interposed Frank, sharply. 

^^ I've no doubt whatever that that leaf was 
taken out by some rascally attorney or another 
to serve his own purpose, and to prevent jus- 
tice being done according to law. I've a pre- 
eious bad opinion, sir, o' the whole lot of 
'em." 

" But, tell me, have you any reason for 
thinking that such was the case ?" 

" Why, as to calling it ^ a reason,' that's 
just as folks think — some would, mayhap, say 
it was a reason, an' some would say it was not. 
But you must know, sir, that that leaf ^as 
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first tnidsed at a time When A great la-w^-suit 
was a going on about an e^itate somewhere or 
iAhisr V this eountj^ .Monging to one Mr. Bel* 
mont— «tf there were two or three lawyers 
down here at that time all enquiring about, 
and lodcing after, the register. And, as I said 
before, it, somehow or other, happened that it 
was just at that time that the very leaf you are 
wanting to-day was discovered to be missing. 
&o, sir, you see, on putting that and that to- 
gether, I can't help thinking it^s most likely 
that one or other of 'em did it." 

" Yes, it may be so," replied Prank ; " and 

yet-" 

" You would say, there is no proof that it 
Was so. Yes, I know ; I've heard the same 
thing said before to-day; but, at all events, 
sir, you will agree with me, I think, in cfoming 
to the conclusion, that whether my opinion be 
right or wrong, the circumstances had an awk- 
ward look about them." 
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** Ay, there you are right ; and it may be, 
after all, your opinion is well-founded." 

All further search was now useless. It was 
perfectly clear that that portion of the register 
which had been taken away, as shewn by the 
dates, (as Frank Heartwell had observed,) 
must have contained the register of the mar- 
riage between Mr. Belmont and Miss Latour — 
that is, providing the marriage had taken place 
there at all. The old man, however, disap- 
pointed and dispirited as he was, felt loth to 
part with his companion without, if possible, 
obtaining further information. From the 
church they repaired to the village hostelry — 
a good and well-appointed house enough for 
the place— and there, over a quiet and homely 
dinner, the old story was amply discussed — 
and every little circumstance which might in 
any way be calculated to throw light upon the 
mystery duly dwelt upon, and carefully chroni- 
cled. 
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And we may say, fair reader, entre nous^ 
this was not the first good dinner that the 
village clerk had managed to make out of his 
suspicions respecting the despoiled register — 
and we must, at the same time, frankly admit 
that he was a warm-hearted, honest, well- 
meaning man withal. Ay, and still more — he 
seldom, if ever, volunteered an assertion which 
he did not honestly believe to be based upon 
the truth. It turned out, however, after all, 
that the information he was able to supply, 
though strictly consistent with his own views 
of the matter, amounted to little more than 
mere individual surmise and speculation. He 
connected one circumstance with another, and 
then, to use his own words, he put that and 
that together, and drew his o^^ deduction. 
And in the main, perhaps, he was not far 
wrong, in so doing — for, after all, to what 
does the best circumstantial evidence amount ? 
.-.ssuredly to nothing more than what the 
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village clerk cbaracteristically termed a put- 
ting of *• that and that together/^ and drawing 
therefrom a probable and consistent conclusion. 
Hence it may frequently appear startling and 
condemnatory — though it seldom proves satis- 
factory and conclusive ! 

When old Frank Heartwell again stood 
upon the brow of the hill, overlooking the 

little village of , the whole scene, like his 

own bright hopes, was clouded and over- 
cast. 

The sky was dull and lowering, and the 
fierce wind, like a troubled spirit, moaned 
heavily as it rushed through the hollow of the 
surrounding cliflfe. The bright sea, which, 
but a few hours ago, bad seeitied like a huge 
mirror of glass, so calm, tranquil, and trans- 
parent, was, now, fearfully agitated and dis- 
turbed. Iluge billows, with terrific force and 
Appalling sound, broke wildly On the brach, 
and etery now and then the litfle village from 
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which he had lately departed, was literally 
enveloped in a clond of spray. 

^^ Alas ! alas !" mentally ejaculated he, 
"how sad, and yet how true a type of my 
fortune. All, all, is now wild, tempestuous, 
hopeless — ^lostl lost! lost'^ 

At that moment, a bright ray of light broke 
suddenly through the dark cloud, which hung 
suspended over the horizon, and smiled 
brightly on the bosom of the agitated deep. 
An instant, and it was gone, and all was again 
dark, gloomy, dismal, as before. That one 
bright ray of light, however, had sufficed to 
turn the bitter cuitent of the old man's 
thoughts. 

" Ko, no," exclaimed he, aloud, at the same 
moment turning his back upon the scene, and 
briskly pursuing his way. "I will not yet 
despair. Justice, justice, must, and will, 
triumph in the end.* 

VOL. in. c 
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CHAPTEE III. 



From the night of Lord Lindsay's quarrel with 
his young wife, a marked change had mani- 
fested itself in his general conduct and de- 
meanour. Cherishing the dark thoughts 
which had taken possession of his mind, hour 
after hour, and day after day ; suspicions, light, 
and, in fact, wholly insignificant at first sight, 
shortly assumed an air of grave and aerious 
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importance. To his distracted and deformed 
imagination, every little circumstance that 
might in any way be regarded as having the 
slightest bearing upon his doubts, became 
a confirmation strong as Holy Writ. Every 
look — every word — every action of the uner- 
ring Lady Lindsay, was carefully noted and 
deeply chronicled on his memory. At home 
or abroad it mattered not, his basilisk eye — the 
eye of a jealous husband — ^was upon her! 
Closely — very closely had the viper now wound 
itself around his heart. There were moments 
when Lord Lindsay, despite the intensity of 
passion, could not avoid feeling that he was 
wrong, but the influence of the evil spirit was 
too powerful to be subdued, and such moments 
were daily becoming less and less frequent. 
The viper had the mastery, and its victim had 
no longer the manliness to cast it off. He 
cherished an loffOy in his heart, and like the 
c 3 
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Moor of dramatic hiatoryi waa ever ready to 
exclaim : — 



'* Honest, honest lago 1 

If thou be*st a deyili I cannot kill thee." 



Thus influenced and misled, Lord Lindsay, 
though, to all appearance, courteous and re- 
spectful as oyer, towards his wife, no longer 
sought to win her affections, nor eren to main- 
tain her regard. So long as they were in the 
world, mixed up with its pleasures and pur- 
suits, there was a due regard to all the ob- 
servances called forth by the position in which 
they mutually stood towards each other, but 
the moment they were left to themselves, all 
further regard for those observances was at an 
end. No sooner did they shut their doors 
upon the world, and meet together on their 
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own hearth, that spot which, above all others, 
is most usually sanctified and hallowed by the 
sweet privacy of domestic peace, than it was 
manifest to each that a deep and impassable 
gulf lay between them. They had^ no 
thought — ^no feeling — no interest in common ! 
Though regularly in attendance upon her 
whenever she appeared in public, Lord Lindsay 
had latterly devoted much more of his time to 
his former friends and companions. Old 
associations had been revived-^old habits re- 
newed. When he sought, for a time, to divert 
himself of the harrowing memories and sus- 
picions which haunted him almost day and 
night ; there was no kind of excess, however 
demoralizing, into which he did not eagerly 
plunge. Excitement was his sole aim and 
object. In revel, riot, and intoxication, he 
found a temporary lethe for his troubles — 
troubles for which (disguise the bitter truth 
as he would) he could not but feel he had no 
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one but himself to blame. Under the influence 
of fieroe and ungoyemable passion, he had 
recklessly woven the web of his own destiny. 
And now, even now, he was still madly, blindly 
working out that destiny to its bitter and 
appaling end. 

His reappearance in the fashionable hells — 
(we like to give places their proper names) — of 
St. James's and Begent*6treet, so shortly after 
the expiration of his honey-moon, was re- 
garded by their frequenters as a signal proof 
of his lordship's common sense, and was univer- 
sally hailed with admiration and applause. 
And had it not been that a certain, sharp 
acerbity of temper invarially characterised his 
conduct and demeanour, he might fairly have 
been set down as one of the most agreeable 
and valuable acquisitions to that heterogeneous 
society, amongst which he nightly took his 
place. There are a class of men, however, 
within the walls of these despicable haunts^ 
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who care not for a man's manifestations of 
temper or ill-humour, so long as he maintains 
the only real qualifications necessary to the 
position he has assumed — ^money, and a spirit 
to play. 

Of bo^ these Lord Lindsay was, at this 
moment, amply possessed. 

Mixed up, however, with the fallen and 
depraved beings of whom we have just spoken, 
we occasionally meet with men of a much 
higher positions—and entertaining fiEir different 
feelings. It is a startling and an anomalous 
fiact, that proud of and pertinacious as we are 
about casUy many of the highest members of 
our aristocracy — (who glory in tracing their 
descent — from whom, and how far back, 
heaven only knows,) — ^may be seen, night after 
night, during the London season, the boon 
companions of avowed gamesters and black- 
legs. It so happened, however, that my Lord 
Lindsay had latterly been thrown amopgst the 
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lowest and most disreputable of their class; 
hence he had indulged his petulance and ill- 
humour to his heart's content. Bo long as his 
lordship's money was to be had, his lordship 
had only to humour his temper as he pleased, 
no one was theie to gainsay him, and, above 
all, no one was there to take offence. Do what 
he would, say what he would. Lord Lindsay 
was the one man in a thousand. 

On the night, however, to whidi we are now 
about to refer. Lord Lindsay had come across 
far different men — gamesters, it may be, yet 
honorable^ proud, high-minded men, notwith- 
standing. 

Tbe scene was a small — though luxuriously 
and gorgeously appointed — room, at the once 
celebrated and notorious C 's, in St. James's- 
street. It was long ago turned midnight, yet 
there sat Lord Lindsay, Sir Harry Hesketh — 
one of the most celebrated noblemen of the 
day — and two or three others of a similar 
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standing and position in society; deeply and 
utterly absorbed in play, as though tibie 
eyening had but just commenced. Thus fSar 
it was evident, from the dark expression of 
his countenance, that Lord Lindsay had been 
the victim — for the moment, however, his tide 
of fortune seemed upon the turn. The cards 
were in his favor, and the stakes — which were 
more than usually large— became his own. 
Stimulated and excited by this one lucky 
chance, he played recklessly and at hazard; 
losing, for the time, that cool, collected self- 
possession, without which a gamester is utterly 
ruined and undone. 

Fortune — the fickle goddess — once more 
changed partners ; again, and again, Lord 
Lindsay was at fault. A large pile of gold, 
which, but a moment ago, had glittered in his 
hand, was now added to the gains of Sir Harry 
Hesketb. Lindsay's dark eyes flashed vrith an 
unnatural brightness, his cheek paled, and 
c 9 
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•verj feature of his face seemed distorted and 
out of place. Still, still he would go on ; 
braying his evil fortune to the last. 

" D 1" muttered he, as the cards once 

more turned up against him, losing, for the 
instant, all command over his temper ; ^^ done 
again !" 

"Ay, ay, your star is clearly on the wane. 
You have no luck to-night," replied Hesketh, 
as he again swept away the stakes. 

"Luck," repeated Lindsay, in a tone of 
bitter irony, " luck, did you say, Hesketh ?" 

"Yes, my lord, that was the term I 
used." 

" Then let me advise you never to make use 
of it for the future. In a word, Hesketh, I 
cannot understand the game." 

And there was far more meaning in the dark 
expression of Lord Lindsay's countenance than 
was conveyed by his words. 

" Surely, Lindsay, you do not suppose that 
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either I or my friends — ^who, by the way, are 
your friends as well as mine — ^have been guilty 
of any improper play?*' asked Sir Hairy 
Hesketh, the colour mounting suddenly to his 
cheek. 

** Whatever I may suppose, Sir Harry, mat- 
ters little," replied Lindsay, with increasing 
warmth. ^^ But you hare asked a plain ques- 
tion, and I will give you a plain answer. £ do 
entertain certain suspicions, which, if correct, 
reflect but little credit upon the character of 
the man to whom they attach." 

^^ Lord Lindsay," exclaimed Hesketh, rising 
from his chair, and subduing, as much as pos- 
sible, the impetuosity of his feelings, ^^ you 
forget yourself ; and I doubt not but when you 
have had time for reflection, you will regret 
the momentary ebullition of passion to which 
you have so unaccountably given way. As 
you are aware, my lord, I am no stranger here 
— I am as well, or it may be, probably, better 
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known, to eyery member of this house than 
youTself. And this, let me tell you, is the 
first time any man has erer dared to breathe 
a word against my honor — much less has any 
man ever ventured to impugn my honesty." 

" Pish I pish !'* muttered Lindsay, turning 
scornfully away. 

"Well, my lord, *pish, pish,* or *pooh, 
pooh V as you please — what I say is the truth. 
And were it not that I perceive that your 
lordship is at this moment wholly led away by 
passion and excitement, I should at once call 
upon you to retract the base and calumnious 
accusation you have made," 

" Indeed !" 

" As it is, my lord, I will only say — If to- 
morrow morning finds you in no more gracious 
and gentlemanly a humour, this matter cannot 
end here. You understand me, my lord i^" 

" Most clearly, Sir Harry Hesketh," replied 
Lindsay, with cutting and sarcastic bitterness, 
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'• most clearly ; and I trust you wiU as clearly 
understand me, now that T tell you — that I 
shall not retract one word to which T have 
given utterance. This being so, Sir Harry — " 

"I must take my own course,'' interposed 
Hesketh, preparing to leave the room. 

" Precisely so I" replied Lindsay — a proud, 
defying smile passing quickly across his 
face. 

In a moment, all was excitement, conster- 
nation, and confusion. So strange and unex- 
pected a denouement took the whole party by 
surprise. That Lord Lindsay had grossly in- 
sulted Sir Harry Hesketh there could be no 
question — neither could there be any question, 
but that Sir Harry would as promptly resent 
it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



And what had been the change wrought upon 
the mind of Lady Lindsay ? what had been 
the influence of events upon her? Hardly 
as she had striven, after her marriage, to bring 
her tastes and tempers into conformity with 
those of her husband, and to discharge, as far 
as in her lay, the duties of a wife— the time 
had even now arrived when she felt her best 
endeavours utterly paralyzed. Humble and 
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submissive as she was, she inherited t o much 
of the natural pride of her sex, tamely and 
quietly to submit to the fearful accusation 
which had been brought against her — an accu- 
sation, above all others, most humiliating and 
repulsive to an honest and virtuous woman ! 
Yet, despite this bitter and overwhelming 
feeling, the youthful Lady Lindsay was too 
well disciplined in the school of life, to take 
up a position of open and avowed hostility to 
her husband. On the contrary — (every gentle 
emotion of the heart being wholly cast aside) 
— she had become the cold and unirapassioned 
creature of circumstances — performing, to the 
very letter, every duty which her painful and 
agonizing position imposed. Her conduct and 
demeanour was, if possible, more tlian over 
unimpeachable — her every look, her every 
word and action might h'ave been watched — no 
matter however narrowly, (and that it was so, 
we have already intimated,) and yet there 
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would not have been found anything of which 
the most straight-laced and narrow-minded 
could reasonably have found cause to com- 
plain. 

So far, in short, as the discharge of her 
duties was concerned, Lady Lindsay was the 
very paragon of perfection I But yet — pure, 
honorable, high-minded as she was. Lady 
Lindsay was not above suspicion. This was a 
fearfiil and an appalling truth I She was now 
cognizant of the fact, and it had sunk too deeply 
into her heart, ever again to be uprooted or 
cast out Every feeling, of regard towards 
her husband, was utterly dissipated and de- 
stroyed. Her own pride, (the honorable pride 
of all virtuous and high-minded women), her 
own self-respect — now, alone, constituted the 
shield of her safety. And relying upon these, 
Lady Lindsay was perfectly secure ! 

It so happened, that on the very evening 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, and while 
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her husband was engaged as wc have described, 
she again met Walter Belmont. It was the 
first time she had seen him, since they dined 
together at Lady Markington's, and, despite 
every effort to maintain her usually calm and 
collected demeanor, Lady Lindsay was fearfully 
excited. The very presence of Walter Belmont 
seemed to recal her bitterest memories of the 
past. 

" I must apologize, my dear Lady Lindsay," 
said Walter, as the servant, who had ushered 
him into her ladyship's presence, left the room, 
'^ for calling upon you at so late and untimely 
an hour." 

" No, no, Walter," interposed her ladyship, 
" I know too well bow much your time is 
occupied during the day, to require any 
apology on that ground. But tell me, how is 
my good friend Mrs. Belmont ?" 

" I am sorry to say she is far from well. 
For the last month she has been almost ex- 
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clusively confined to her room, and for the last 
three days she has not been able to leave her 
couch." 

^^ And what is her complaint? Nothing — 
nothing really serious, I hope." 

^^ Alas, Marian, I know not Though I very 
much fear it may prove so in the end," replied 
Walter, his voice trembling with emotion. 
^^ Notwithstanding the hopes held out by her 
medical advisers, I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve they think my poor mother in a most 
precarious and dangerous condition." 

" Why, Walter, did you not let me know 
of this earlier ?" 

Walter Belmont paused, hesitated. Lady 
Lindsay, however continued — 

^^I should have been so happy to have 
come and visited her, to have sat with her 
during your absence." 

^^ Marian," replied Walter, taking her hand 
within his own, ^^ of that I need no assurance. 
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I am satisfied the natural goodness of your 
heart would have prompted you to those kind 
offices of sympathy, which so materially tend to 
lighten and relieve the sufferings of sickness 
and affliction. I know, Marian, if you had 
been earlier apprised of my mother's iUuess, 
you would not have allowed so long a time to 
have elapsed ere you had visited her. I know 
also — " 

"Do not — do not reproach me, Walter," 
interposed Lady Lindsay, yielding, for a mo- 
ment^ to her feelings. " I am sure, Mrs. 
Belmont, even had she been in her usual 
health, must have thought my neglect of her 
very unmerited, and certainly very, very 
unkind." 

"Believe me, Marian, whatever interpre- 
tation my words may bear, I did not intend 
them as a reproach I" 

" Even though you did not ; I cannot but 
feel that my conduct towards Mrs. Belmont 
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well merits it ; at the same time, believe me^ 
Walter, had I been left merely to consult the 
dictates of my own heart, this would not haye 
happened. Instead of absenting myself from 
the society of Mrs. Belmont, as I have latterly 
been constrained to do, I should, in all proba- 
bility, have been but a too frequent visitor." 

" No, Marian — not so." 

" Well, I believe not, Walter," and for a 
moment Lady Lindsay's dark, impassioned 
eyes met those of her companion. A deep 
blush suffused her cheek, and she hesitated ere 
she ventured to proceed further. " Will you," 
after a brief pause, she then resumed, ^^ assure 
Mrs. Belmont that I will not fail to visit her 
to-morrow. Whatever may be the conse- 
quences, I will come to her now that she is 

ai." 

^^ Delighted as my mother will be to see 
you," replied Waiter, ^^ did she for a moment 
suspect — " 
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" No, no," interposed Lady Lindsay, " she 
must not do that. Perhaps, Walter, I have 
^ken too freely, even to you, but having 
said thus much, I must tell you all. We have 
been friends, companions, playmates, from 
childhood, Walter — you never did betray 
me — " 

" Nor will I now, Marian." 
"You know the circumstances connected 
with my marriage — ^you know how, contrary 
to my own wishes — my own ardent protes- 
tations, I was compelled to sacrifice my happi- 
ness at the shrine of my father's ambition. I 
foresaw, even then, Walter, the inevitable re- 
sult! Yes, I foresaw but too clearly, the 
bitter destiny I have already lived to suffer. 
Lord Lindsay — " 

Her ladyship suddenly checked herself. 
"Lord Lindsay, you would say, Marian, 
objects to your keeping up a connexion, allied 
as we are by blood, with a family so much 
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below his own in rank and position — ^is it not 
so?" 

" Worse — far wonie, Walter 1 Lord Lindsay 
— oh ! how shall I tell* you ? Lord Lindsay 
entertains suspicion^ against me — against 
you — " 

^^ Impossible !" exclaimed Walter Belmont, 
his cheek becoming pale as marble. ^^ Surely, 
surely, Marian, you deceive yourself? His 
lordship cannot be so unjust — so ungenerous ?" 

"Walter Belmont;'^ and Lady Lindsay 
struggled nobly with her feelings, "Unjust, 
ungenerous, as such suspicions may be, they 
are assuredly entertained by my husband ; 
hence, hard as it is, to cast off one who has 
been to me as a brother, to tell him that from 
this night we must not meet again, my duty, 
as a wife, leaves open to me no other course. 
As I have already said, Walter, so long as 
your mother, and I might almost call her my 
mothef as well, continues sick and in suffer- 
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ing, I will certainly visit her. Nay, nay, do 
not interrupt me. On this matter I will, at 
least, think and act as I please." 

^' Good, kind-hearted Marian I" involuntarily 
burst from the lips of her companion. 
" But from this night, Walter—'^ 
^^ From this night, Marian, we are strangers 
to each other. 'Tis a sad end to our long 
cherished friendship — but — but, after all, 
you are right. Your duty, as a wife, 
admits of no other course. We will part, 
however — " 

" Friends even as we met, dear Walter." 
And the tears started to Lady Lind* 
say's eyes as she fondly placed her hand 
within his own. And was it for the last 
time? 

Walter Belmont raised that fair hand, for a 
moment, to his lips, pressed it warmly to his 
heart, and then, in a subdued, and tremulous 
voice, exclaimed — 
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" Marian, farewell ! God bless you I" 
No sooner had the door closed upon the re- 
treating footsteps of Walter Belmont than- 
Lady Lindsay, sinking back upon her couch, 
burst into a paroxysm of tears. A little while 
and they had passed away ; and her still beau- 
tiful face was calm and placid as usuaL Her 
aeart, though beating, perhaps, somewhat 
more quickly, felt lighter than it had been for 
some weeks. 

. The bitterest trial — that trial which she 
had long secretly contemplated, and for 
which she had long been daily and hourly 
preparing, was now over. The friend, the 
playmate of her childhood— and may we not 
even add the treasured idol of her youth- 
ful and affectionate heart •— was cast off. 
Walter Belmont was gone — the one bright 
link iu the chain of her affections was 
broken. 

Yet, yet, after all, poor Marian felt 
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happier than before. She had triumphed 
over her own heart — she * had sacrificed 
all. 

As a wife she had done her duty. 



YOL. m. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Chalk Farm I Who that remembers this 
favorite and notorious holiday retreat of the 
merry Londoners some twenty or thirty years 
ago, does not marvel at the change which it 
has undergone ? Where we had then the 
bright, green fields and bushy hedge»-rows on, 
every side, we have now long and densely 
populated streets ; and it would seem, if we 
may judge from appearances, that a few years 
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more and every old, familiar vestige of the 
spot will be swept awajt. Be this, however, 
as it may, the memory of Chalk Farm will 
long survive. Its name is associated with too 
many events of wonder and notoriety to be 
suddenly buried in oblivion. 

Chalk Farm, at the date of oar story, was 
not merely the resort of holiday people and 
merry makers, but it was famed, also, as being 
one of the most favorite places adapted for the 
settlement of all aflPairs of honor — and for a 
thousand other things beside ; some of them, 
perhaps, not less questionable, but of. which it 
boots not now to tell. 

It was a cold, gloomy morning ; the sky 
was dark and lowering, and the wind rushed 
through the trees in fitful and agitated gusts. 
The few cattle, which were to be seen here and 
there amongst the fields, were gathered together 
in groups behind the thick hedge-rows, seek- 
ing, as it were, the nearest shelter from the 
D 3 
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coming storm. The lanes and bj-paths were 
deserted ; and it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to imagine a more cheerless, desolate- 
looking scene than was presented by Chalk 
Farm and the surrounding district at that 
moment. 

Presently, however, a dark, handsome dose- 
carriage, drawn by a pair of high-spirited 
horses, might hare been seen travelling 
rapidly over one of the most quiet and secluded 
roads leading directly towards a small plan- 
tation which was situated some three or four 
hundred yards from the nearest house. 

On arriving at this . point, the carriage was 
drawn up ; . and two gentlemen — one of 
whom was none other than Lord Lindsay — 
immediately alighted, and striking into a 
narrow pathway that ran through the plan- 
tation, were at once lost to sight. 

A few minutes walk brought them to a 
small field — too frequently, alas, the scene of 
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hostility aad strife — so completely sheltered 
and secluded that there was little chance of 
intrusion or alarm. 

Sir* Harry Ilesketh — his friend — and a 

certain Doctor B , (notorious in that day 

for his frequent appearances on such occasions), 
were already on the ground. . 

^^ Though we are a few minutes before our 
time, I am glad to see Sir Harry Hesketh is in 
adyance of us," exclaimed Lindsay coldly. 

"I generally endeavour, my lord, to be 
punctual in whatever appointment I may make 
— and more especially in one of so grave and 
serious a character as this.^' 

<And in so doing, Sir Harry, you act 
wisely. The sooner a man rids himself of his 
grave and serious affairs, the better." 

And there was a tone of bitter irony in 
Lindsay's voice, as he repeated the. expressions 
made use of by his opponent. 

^^ I infer, sir, from what has just passed," 
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exclaimed the friend of Bir Harry Hesketb, as 
he turned aside with Lord Lindsay's com- 
panion, ^' his lordship still refuses to offer any 
apology," 

" He does," replied the other. ** There is 
no chance of any reconciliation." 

" Well, well, I would that it had been other- 
wise. The affair, however, must now take 
its course." 

A few minutes sufficed for the preliminaiy 
arrangements. 

There is something very sad and horrifying 
about the arrangements for a duel. Who, 
that has once taken part on such an occasion — 
let the result have been what it may — can ever 
afterwards coolly recal to his remembrance the 
few short minutes immediately preceding the 
event. Calmly and dispassionately as every^ 
thing may have been conducted up to that 
time, the affair now begins to wear so dark and 
fearful an aspect that it is utterly impossible 
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longer to regard it with the same stoical cold- 
ness and indi£ference. The measuring of the 
gronnd — ^the examination of the weapons — the 
arrangement of the signal! Envy not that 
man his feelings who can go through such a 
task nnmoyed. 

A few minutes, and all was prepared. 

Lord Lindsay and Sir Harry Hesketh 
had each taken his place ; their respectiye 
seconders bad done the same. 

" Are you now ready, gentlemen ?" de- 
manded Hesketh's friend in a clear and manly 
Toice. 

^^ Seady !" replied the combatants, in a 
breath. 

The signal was given. Both fired, but 
without effect. 

^^ Confusion!" exclaimed Sir Harry, turning 
shaiply to his friend. ^^Is it possible that 
Lord Lindsay would add injury to insult? 
Saw you not, how, instead of firing wide, as. 
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under the cirenmBtanoeBy it was his duty to 
hare done^ he levelled his pistol directly upon 
me." 

" I did, Hesketh/' 

"^Tis well; I was not deceived. Kow, at 
all events, you know your duty." And Sir 
Harry Hesketh, with a steady and unflinching 
hand, again placed his weapon in the hands of 
his companion. 

Lord Lindsay, having exchanged a few 

words with the gentleman who was acting on 

his behalf, followed Sir Harry's example. His 

lordship, however, was now evidently much 

. agitated and disturbed. 

The combatants were again ready — the 
signal was again given. A moment, and the 
affair was at an end. Lord Lindsay reeled a 
few paces backwards — uttered a deep groan — 
and tumbled heavily on the ground. Doctor 
B was instantly upon the spot, but the 

moment he had removed his lordship's dress, 
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and fixed his eyes upon his wound, his counte- 
nance feU. 

^'Hes — Hes — Hesketh," stammered the 
djing man, at the same time feebly putting 
out his hand towards his opponent. ^^It is 
all over — ^but — but — I forgive you — I wais 
wrong." ^ 

His lips quivered — his eyes cloi^ed — ^and his 
head sinking back upon the bosom of Doctor 
B , who was iuieeling by his side, sup- 
porting him in his arms — Lord Lindsay ex- 
pired. 



^eed we here pause to say one word against 
the imchristian practice of duelling ? Need we 
offer one word of apology for laying before our 
readers a scene so common, so hacknied — and 
threadbare^ 

Despite the feeling which is almost univer- 
D 5 
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sally entertained against this practice, and 
despite also all that has been said and written 
in its condemnation, the practice still exists. 
Not to so great an extent, it is true, as in 
years gone by — but still to an extent suffi- . 
ciently startling to justify even yet every effort 
made towards effecting its total abolition. It 
falls not, however, within the province of the 
novelist to enter into any lengthened or learned 
disquisition on the prevailing vices of the times 
which he pourtrays; sufficient is it for him, 
and for the object he has in view, if he barely 
chronicle them on his page, showing their evil 
tendency and result. This- we have ventured 
to do, even at the risk, as we have already 
intimated, of being thought wearisome and 
cotnmon- place. Hacknied and worn out as the 
subject may be, if the picture we have drawn 
serve but to make one convert — to convince 
but one doubting and hesitating mind of the 
extreme wickedness of duelling, we shall be 
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well satisfied, inasmach as we shall not then 
hare written in yain. 



" Drive to Mrs. Belmont's, St. John's Wood," 
said Lady Lindsay, a&she took her seat in her 
carriage, shortly after her usual breakfast hour 
on the morning in question. But scarcely had 
the command passed her lips, when Doctor 
B — — droye hastily up to the door, and 
demanded a moment's interview with her 
ladyship. 

*'I regret — deeply regret, Lady Lindsay," 
exclaimed he, in a trembling and agitated 
voicej as they entered the house, "to tell you. 
that I am the bearer of sad and melancholy 
tidings. It is certain, however, that you could 
not long have remained in ignorance of the 
story I have to relate, and I thought it better 
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therefore, that I should at once apprise your 
ladjship of tha real and unexaggerated 
facts/' 

"Good heayensy doctor I what do you 
mean ?" interposed Lady Liadaay, trembling 
from head to foot. 

" Nay, nay— do not alarm yourself^ " 

^^ Tell me, th^, at onoei I beseecji you, the 
object of your visit." 

^' Why, the fact, my lady, is just this. It 
seems that my Lord Lindsay and Sir Harry 
Hesketh were together last night at C — ^'s in 
St. James's Street, where some little misunder- 
standing happened to arise between them, 
whereupon ". 

** They quarrelled?" 

^'Yes, and as we generally find in such 
cases, neither of them was inclined to admit 
himself in the wrong — high words ensued — 
angry epithets were used — which eyentually 
led to a hostile meeting this morning " 
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''WLat! a duel!" almost shrieked Lady 
Lindsay. 

*^ Ay, a duel, my lady. It may be an absurd 
custom, but, as your ladyship knows, it 
is one universally recognized by society — ^that 
is, by all who lay claim to any status or posi- 
tion.^' 

"And Lindsay ?^^ 

" Unhappily, my lady, for his lordship, 
as well as for yourself— unhappily, I 
say " 

" My husband is killed-^murdered !" gasped 
Lady Lindsay, sinking back upon the nearest 
chair, and burying her face in her hands. 

Slight as had been the link which bound 
them to each other, the sudden intelligence of 
his lordship's death fell like a thunder-bolt on 
the young wife's heart. 

" Good God, doctor I" ejaculated she, after a 
few minutes' pause, and springing wildly to her 
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feet, ^' It cannot — cannot be ; it is too horrible 
to be true !" 

But at that very moment Doctor B — (havini 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded b) 
the first outburst of her ladyship's grief, tc 
summon her maid to her side) hastily left the 
room. 

^^ Come, come," soliloquized he, as he again 
xesumed his seat in his carriage, '^ I am glad, 
at all events, that this part of the transaction is 
so well got through. Poor soul I it will be a 
heavy blow for her ; and yet, after all, Lindsay 
has been a sad reprobate, anything I take it 
but a desirable husband. But no matter for 
that now — good, bad, or indifferent, 'tis all the 
same ; and the ancient proverb must prevail — 
^ De mortuis nil nisi bonum.^ " 

And with this charitable thought, tbe 
fashionable Dr. B — summarily dismissed both 
my Lord and Lady Lindsay from his re- 
membrance. 
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The next day but one following, Sir Harry 
Heskethy Dr. B — , and the two gentlemen who 
had respectively acted as seconders in the 
nnfortunate affair we have described, met 
together at St. Omer. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



pROU one scene of sorrow and affliction, we 
Uirist now turn to another. In a somewhat 
small, though admirably appointed, bed-room, 
firag;rant with the perfume of the choicest 
flo^^ers, lay the suffering Widow Belmont. 
Her pale cheek, sunken eye, and attenuated 
foTin, bore startling evidence of the fearful 
ra^vages of disease ; and yet the expression of 
Uer countenance was calm, placid, and serene. 
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as usual. At times even a smile, briglit and 
tranquil as the smile of happy infanoy, would 
settle upon her brow; and her spirits, tried 
and harassed as they had been, would recover 
much of their former elasticity and hopefulness. 
To have seen the Widow Belmont, at such a 
momeni, a stranger would have thought but 
lightly of her su£Eerings, and would, in all 
probability, have regarded her present ailment 
as one of little consequence. To one, however, 
at aU acquainted with the varying and delusive 
symptoms of consumption, there was something 
about her appearance peculiarly startling and 
painful. As yet, her medical advisers, though 
apprehensive of the result, had forborne to 
express their fears. That the germ of the 
disease had already taken deep root in the 
system they had little or no doubt ; but it was 
just possible that they might be able to check, 
though never entirely to destroy, its further 
baneful influence. Life might be prolonged ! 
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Delusive hope I How many, at the yery mo- 
menty eyen when the eilyer cord was about tc 
be unloosed, and the golden bowl broken, 
have deceived themselves and others with this 
eonsolitory, yet fallacious thought? There 
was one, however, a regular attendant on the 
Widow Belmont who would yield no place to 
such hopes within her heart. Bitterly as she 
bewailed the condition of her friend, fervently 
as she prayed that the bitter cup might pass 
from her, she foresaw even now, the inevitable 
result. Day after day, hour after hour, had 
the warm-hearted Lady Markington watched 
hy the bed-side of her afflicted friend — care- 
fkilly and attentively remarking every change ; 
ar&d she had seen too clearly how, day after 
d»y> and hour after hour, every little founda- 
tion on which a hope had been raised, had 
been gradually swept away. Nor was this the 
ax^t time the youthful Lady Markington had 
been called upon to perform so sad an office. 
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Consamption I alas ! she neyer heard the word 
jthat it did not fall like a thunderbolt on her 
heart. How much of the misery and suffering 
of her own early life was traceable to that 
disease. Experience is, indeed, a truthful but 
a bitter schoolmaster, and few knew more of 
consumption, by experience, than poor Lady 
Markington. Her soul's idol — her country's 
pride — had fallen, even in the spring-time of 
his life — yet in the meridian of his fame — its 
victim I Yes ; and despite the fond hopes of 
others, Lady Markington was right ; there is 
not a more delusive, a more terrible scourge 
than consumption ! The germ having once 
taken root within the human frame, where is 
the medicament that shall check its growth ? 
Hope against hope, if you will, the result must 
come ere long. From first to last, it is 
indelibly stamped upon the victim's face ; and, << 
oh I how appaling a result — suffering, decay, 
death! 
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Lady Markington, however, had too great a 
regard for the feelings of the Widow Belmont 
herself, as well as ior the* feelings of all aroand 
her, to communicate her fears to another. 
With Walter Belmont it is true, she would oe- 
casionally speak in so grave and aerious a man- 
ner as to fill him for the moment with the most 
unutterable anguish ; but in so doing, she 
sought only to check those high and extrava- 
gant hopes which it was but too clearly mani- 
fest to all, he still occasionally continued to 
indulge ; yet even on such occasions as these 
the youthful monitress seldom, if ever, admin- 
istered correction without mingling, at the 
same time, somewhat of comfort and consola- 
tion to the wounded spirit with which she had 
to deal, 

The day was drawing rapidly towards a 
close, (that day to which we have alluded in 
the preceding chapter, and which had been so 
momentous to two, at least, of the principal 
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characters of our story), when the Widow Bel- 
mont, raising her head, for an instant, from 
her couch, and looking anxiously towards the 
open window, from which she had a full view 
of the little garden surrounding the cottage ; 
somewhat sadly remarked to her companion, 
who was still sitting by her side — 

" She will not come to-day, Lady Marking- 
ton." 

" Yes, yes, she will, my good friend. I am 
quite sure Lady Lindsay will keep her pro- 
mise, more especially now that she is aware of 
your illness." 

^^ Do you know I love poor Marian as though 
she was my own daughter — and — " 

'' It would have been well, Mrs. Belmont," 
interposed Lady Markington, ^^ if she had been 
so ; depend upon it, Marian would have been 
much happier as the wife of Walter Belmont, 
than she will ever be with my Lord Lindsay." 

"No, no," replied Mrs. Belmont, quickly, 
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"there, my dear Lady Markington, yon mis- 
take. Marian was the daughter of a rich 
man — a proud, an ambitious man ! And my 
poor boy who claims but his labours as his 
heritage, would have been but an indifferent 
consort for one thus circumstanced," 

" Not so, not so, my good friend," and Lady 
Markington clasped her companion's hand 
fervently within her own, as she continued — 
" Walter Belmont is possessed of that which is 
beyond all riches— of that which will render 
him independent and great under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Your son, - and my 
protegi (for, young as I am, as such I shall ever 
regard him), is a man of honor, a man of 
feeling. Though he may have had to struggle 
with adversity — though he may yet have to 
seek out his own fortune in the world, depend 
upon it, Mrs. Belmont, a day will come when 
Walter will play no mean or insignificant 
character in the great drama of life— a day 
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will come when one of far higher birth and 
endowed with far greater possessionB than 
Lady Lindsay, will think it no discredit to be 
allied to him." 

The poor sufferer replied not — and yet how 
3weet were those words to her ears. Her boy — 
her unhappy boy — whose sad destiny was yet 
to be revealed — had at least one true Mend I 
One who thought of him kindly, fondly as 
herself. 

**Tes, Mrs. Belmont," continued Lady 
Markington, " Walter will not disappoint the 
iiigh hopes which I have formed of him. I have 
often seen men of genius, of honor and integ- 
rity, struggling with difficulties — I have seen 
how, day after day, they have had to encounter 
fresh obstacles, and I have seen also, how, day 
after day, they have persevered and overcome. 
Walter Belmont must and will do like- 
wise I" 

^^God grant your bright visions may be 
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realized," replied the widow, with deep 
emotioD. 

Lady Markington was about ta reply, when 
the door of the apartment was thrown open, 
and a servant entered, charged with a message 
for her ladyship, from her young master, who, 
as she remarked, had, but a few minutes ago, 
returned from the city. 

"Tell Mr. Walter Belmont I will attend 
him in the dining-room, forthwith," said her 
ladyship. 

And scarcely had the door closed on the re- 
treating footsteps of the nimble abigail ere 
Lady Markington hastened to the interview. 

Little thought she, at that moment, how 
terrible the news to which she was so shortly 
to give ear. • 

Walter Belmont was standing by the fire- 
place, his arm resting on the mantle-shelf, and 
BO utterly wrapt up was he in his own melan- 
choly reflections, that Lady Markington had 
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advanced within a few paces of the spot, ere 
he tecame aware of her presence. He was 
evidently agitated, and deeply moved. 

" Why, Walter," exclaimed her ladyship, 
laying her small white hand familiarly on his 
arm, " what in the name of fortune has 
happened to you? Tou look as though you 
were the most wretched and miserable wight 
in Christendom."* 

"Alas !" my dear Lady Markington," re- 
plied Walter, " I have sad tidings for you this 
evening — tidings, which, if I mistake not, will 
be little less appalling to you than they were 
to me. But, pray tell me, have you seen or 
heard anything of Lady Lindsay to-day ?" 

" Much to ray astonishment we have not ; 
but doubtless her ladyship has been prevented 
visiting us through some unforeseen cause or 
other, and to-morrow — " 

'^Yes, yes, Lady Markington," interrupted 
' Walter, "it is so. The melancholy story I 

VOL. lU. K 
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have heard is but too true ! A cause unfore* 
seen and unexpected, indeed, must account for 
Lady Lindsay's absence." 

The story of the fatal rencontre between 
Lord Lindsay and Sir Hany Hesketh had 
already got abroad, and allusion was even 
made to it in the evening newspapers of the 
day. It was there Walter Belmont had seen 
it, and though the account of the transaction 
was in most respects exceedingly imperfect, 
the result of the meeting was set out in such 
positive terms, that he doubted not for a mo- 
ment its accuracy and truth. 

^^Good Heavens!'' exclaimed Lady Mark- 
ington, as Walter concluded his recital, which 
was somewhat brief and unsatisfactory — 
*^it is, indeed, a melancholy affair! Poor 
Marian ! much as she was opposed to his 
lordship, this will be terrible blow for her.", 

For a few minutes both were silent. 

" Walter," at length observed her ladyship, 
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" I must at once drive down to Lady Lindsay's, 
and see if I can render her any service in her 
affliction. Will you, during my absence, make 
known the melancholy tidings to Mrs. Belmont 
— and in doing so, let me beg of you to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious and discreet. The news 
will afflict her much.'' 

A little while, and Walter Belmont saw 
Lady Markington drive off to town to Lady 
Lindsay's. 

*^ Oh !" mentally ejaculated he, " that 1 
might but accompany her ! But — no — no ; 
Marian has my promise — we are now little 
more than Strang's to each other." 

With a heavy heart he turned towards th^ 
silent apartment of hift afflicted parent. 



ft S 
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CilAPTEE VII. 



Though much shocked by the intelligence 
respecting Lord Lindsay, Mrs. Belmont lis- 
tened to the recital of the sad story with much 
xpore calmness and composure than might have 
been expected from one in her weak and debi- 
litated condition. Many conflicting emotions 
were evidently struggling within her bosom — 
sorrow and sympathy for the afflicted Marian 
— fear and apprehension for the too sensitive 
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Walter. The brief conversation she had had 
with Lady Markington during the afternoon 
of that very day, with reference to the young 
people, recurred to her memory, and the more 
she dwelt upon it, the more restless and uneasy 
I she became. The anticipation of the future, 

rather than the reality of the present, was to 
her the main source of apprehension and dis- 
quietude. That there was much truth in Lady 
Markington's observations — that Marian Bel- 
mont would have been a happier woman as the 
wife of her own portionless boy than as the 
wife of Lord Lindsay — Mrs. Belmont doubted 
not for an instant ; neither did she doubt that 
Walter had once loved his cousin Marian with 
all the warmth and enthusiasm of a first pas- 
sion. She had been his first, and as far as the 
Widow Belmont knew, his only love ! Her 
marriage with Lord Lindsay, however, had 
dispelled the dream ; but who might venture 
to say^ now that Lord Lindsay waa no more. 
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how soon that dream might again take possea- 
sion of Walter Belmont's heart. The afflicted 
mother thought of this^ and trembled for her 
child's future happineea^ 

^^'Soj no/' argued she, as she aat silently 
gating on his troubled countenance, '^ the same 
cause that prevented their union then still 
exists. Walter Belmont is no match for his 
cousin Marian-— so, at least, those who have 
the command of her would think. He must 
not again deceive himself, nor peril his happi- 
ness on so fragile and uncertain a ground. 
Had his fortunes been what they ought — had 
he still been the owner of Temple-Thorpe — 
then, then, indeed, no one doubtless, would 
have ventured to gainsay, his wish. Even Mr, 
Percival Andre Belmont himself would have 
hailed such a union with unfeigned pleasure 
and satisfaction." 

^Notwithstanding the fact, that it was but on 
the morning of that very day that Lord land- 
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toy received his death- wound, such were the 
thoughts which involuntarily forced them- 
selves upon the mind of Mrs. Belmont. 
Struggle as she would, she could not shut 
them out. 

How often, and especially when confined to 
a sick room, do we find this to be the case. 
Thoughts and feelings from which, at the 
moment, we instinctively shrink, will press 
themselves upon us, and render us subservient 
to their influence. It was no proof of any 
want of feeling on the part of the Widow Bel- 
mont towards Lady Lindsay — ^nor was it any 
proof either of an over-selfish regard for the 
interests of her own son — that she should 
entertain, at such a moment, thoughts and 
feelings so contrary to her general character. 

Shortly after Walter Belmont had concluded 
his recital, the widow became thoughtful and 
reserved, and would evidently have preferred 
being left to herself, even though it. was her 
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own loyed — her own idolised boy — who alone 
disturbed her privacy. Again, and again, as 
she fixed her dark, deeply-sunken eyes on his 
manly &Ge, a bitter sigh (half-repressed) 
escaped her lips, while her brow became 
elonded and oTereast. Had it not been that 
"W^alter Behnont was well nigh distraught, and 
completely absorbed by the bitter intensity of 
his own thoughts, he must in a moment have 
detected the perturbed and agitated state of 
his mother's mind. As it was, however, he 
remarked it not. 

The shutters were put up, the curtains 
drawn, and everything fairly closed in for the 
night. Lady Markington, however, had not 
yet returned, hence Walter Belmont was still 
sitting alone by the bed-side of the invalid. 

^' Walter," said Mrs. Belmont, after a silence 
of some minutes, ^' it is well, perhaps, we 
happen to be alone. Give me my writing- 
desk.'* 
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Walter readily complied with her re- 
quest. 

**You will, doubtless, remember," con- 
tinued she, " a conversation we had together 
one night, now long ago, at the abbey cottage 
respecting the estate of Temple-Thorpe. I 
intimated to you then, that in justice, that 
estate ought to have been your birthright — ^ 
that, in short, it would have been so, had it not 
been for — " 

"Yes, yes," interposed Walter, quickly, ^' I 
remember it well, mother — I remember, also, 
that you, at that time, promised me you would 
never allude to the subject again. Why then, 
do so now, at a moment when you are so little 
able to bear the excitement which its remem- 
brance must necessarily recal." 

" Because, Walter, I now feel that the time 

has arrived when you ought not longer to be 

kept in ignorance of the past. You are at an 

age to form a dispassionate opinion on the 

£ 5 
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brief history I have to relate — and to judge 
how far the circumstances of which that his- 
tory is composed are calculated to influence 
your future destiny. Moreover, Walter, I feel 
that, for my own sake, I ought not longer to 
conceal from you the truth. Should this afflic- 
tion with which I am now bowed down, prove 
(contrary it may be to our expectations) ^n 
affliction unto death ; and I was to be taken 
from you ere I could find time to reveal to you 
so much of the history of my past life, as hath 
had- so baneful an influence on your fortunes, 
how false and erroneous an opinion you might 
form. It may be, Walter, that you would 
even think your parents more criminal than in 
truth they are — more — " 

" No, no," replied Walter, ** I should form 
no such opinion. Criminal I Mother, it can- 
not be. Were you to tell me, at this moment, 
that either your own or my father's conduct 
merited such an appellation I would not be- 
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lieve it. You may have erred I and who, let 
me ask you, has ever passed through life with- 
out, at one period or another, haying done the 
same? But that you were ever guilty of 
crime— oh, no, no ; mother — mother — I do not 
believe it." 

" God grant, Walter, that, when you know 
all, you may still remain in the same 
mind." 

^^ Fear not, mother. My heart has long ac- 
quitted you of all wrong. Had it not been so, 
think you I shouFd have remained so quietly, 
year after year — ^never once seeking to know 
how or why it is that I am not, as you tell 
me in common justice I ought to be, the 
owner of Temple-Thorpe. Fear not, my dear 
mother, however much your child may bewail 
the loss of his birthright, he will never raise 
his hand against the bosom that pillowed his 
head in his infancy." 

For a few moments both were silent. 
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"Oh, mother," resumed Walter, 'M feel 
you are right. The time has, indeed, arrived 
when there should no longer be a secret be- 
tween us. Tell me all — all, mother." 

** No, Walter, that would, indeed, be a task 
to which I am, at this moment, wholly un- 
equal. To speak of the past — even in the 
general terms we have already spoken — is 
sufficiently painful — but to dwell upon the 
scenes to which, in the course of my brief nar- 
rative, I must necessarily introduce you — to 
recal to memory and to dwell upon^the virtues 
of the playmates and companions of my 
earliest life would open afresh every wound 
of my lacerated heart, and I should live again 
— though it were but for an hour — a life of 
misery twice told. Here, here, Vv alter ;" and 
the Widow Belmont took a small packet of 
papers from her writing-desk as she spoke — 
" Here you will find chronicled so much of my 
past life as will be necessary to put you in pos- 
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session of the material facts in connection with 
the loss of Temple- Thorpe. And from what 
is here stated, Walter, you will also learn more 
perhaps of my early history than you are at 
present aware of — and I am proud to say, with 
the exception of the one fault — over which I 
have again and again wept in the bitter agony 
of deep grief — and for which even you have 
had to pay so severe a penalty ! there is no act 
recorded, I believe, throughout these pages — 
and, as far as I am capable of judging them, 
they are faithful and true — of which I need to 
be ashamed. And even that one fault ! though 
it lost you your birthright — will, if I mis- 
take not, be but a venial fault in your eyes. 

'* Let us not, however, prolong our present 
interview, it is already late, and I am anxious 
to be at rest. Good night, Walter, good 
night." 

Walter Belmont clasped his mother's hand 
within his own, pressed his burning lips foully 
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on her pale cheek, and with a heart full of 
love and tenderness, returned her parting 
wish. 

At that moment Lady Markington entered 
the room. Gladly would Walter Belmont 
have lingered for a while to question her of 
Lady Lindsay, but his heart misgave him. 
Lady Markington, however, had already di- 
vined his thoughts, and placing her hand 
affectionately within his own, she exclaimed — 

" To-morrow, dear Walter, to-morrow I will 
tell you all." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



The record which the Widow Belmont had 
placed in the hands of h^r son^ consisted 
principally of brief extracts selected from a 
daily journal, extending over a period of some 
eight or ten years. We shall transcribe 
merely such portions as are really necessary for 
our story. 



'^ So, England has again achieved a glorious 
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victory I The tedious — the terrible war is at 
an end-^and one scene of triumphant rejoicing 
prevails through the length and breadth of the 
land. Idle mockery I Unchristian delusion ! 
How long shall nation continue to rise against 
nation — and man — man bora for high and 
holy purposes — coolly and deliberately steep 
his hand in the blood of his fellow mortal. 
Well has it been said, ^ one murder makes a 
villain, thousands make a hero !' 

** What ! I a soldier's daughter and thus 
think and write ? Ay, indeed, and so thinks 
my noble and generous-hearted' father, Captain 
Latour. Necessity — not choice — decided his 
destiny — or, of a truth, he had played his part 
in the great drama of life, in a much more 
christian and peaceable character. The younger 
son of a high and proud — though, much im- 
poverished family — he was cast, at an early 
age, upon the world — as younger sons gene- 
rally are — to struggle as he best could with 
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the adverse ciroumstances by which he was 
surrounded. By birth and education he was 
entitled to hold the position of a gentleman^ 
but, like too many, similarly situated^ he was 
a gentleman without means ! In how painful 
how fearful a position is tlie younger son of 
an aristocrat of this country placed on his first 
entrance into society. 

'^ Notwithstanding his birth and education, 
he can boast of no real status — of no substantial 
claim to the golden opinions of his fellow- men. 
Let him be graceful as an Apollo Belvidere— 
eloquent as a Cicero, or learned as a Locke or 
a Newton — what avails ? He cannot for a 
moment be placed in comparison with my lord, 
the eldest born of his mother, who, be he 
never, such a fool, has the law of primogeniture 
on his side^ and will, eventually, come into 
possession of the family estates ! Oh I that 
precious law of primogeniture it has done more 
for many a noodle lord and imbecile gentleman 
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than all the oolleges in all the countries in the 
whole world could ever have effected. Give a 
roan money, what need has he for anything 
beyond. Money I 'tis the world's idol — the 
Baal before which every knee is bent. 

^^ But alas ! for poor Captain Latour ; he had 
not money, and what was, perhaps, worse than 
all, he had little or no prospect of ever acquir- 
ing any. The whole of the family estates 
were strictly entailed, and beyond the estates 
his family were comparatively penniless. 
Thus circumstanced, a commission in the army 
was not to be refused. Such an offer, by what 
means, or through what influence it matters 
not now to inquire — ^was eventually made, and 
repugnant as its acceptance even then was to 
Mr. Latour, he was compelled to accept it. He 
has now held that commission for upwards of 
thirty years, and during that period there are 
few men who have seen more active service, and 
fewer still, perhaps, who have acquitted them- 
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selves more honorably. He has again and 
again proved himself to be a brave man, a 
merciful soldier and a good Christian. 

^^ So, England has again achieved a glorious 
victory ! 

" Such is now the universal cry ; but what 
says the poet ? There is more truth in his 
few words than in all the loud plaudits of the 
reckless, rejoicing multitude— 

^* They err who oount it glorious to subdue 
Bj conquest far and wide ; to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities bj assault ; what do these worthies 
But rob, and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations I neighbouring or remote, 
Made.eaptiTe yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove ; 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Wcrsbip'd with temple, priest, and sacrifice ' 

MiLIOH. , 
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^^ And again had Captain Latoor faithfully 
discharged his duty to his country ; but at 
how painful a cost to himself and his 
family. 

^^He is lying at this moment on a bed of 
suffering and anguish — and it is even yet 
doubtful whether or not he will eventuaUy 
recover from the wounds he has receiyed. 
Should he do so, however — ^and I pray to God 
with my whole heart that he may — ^it is clear 
that the injuries he has sustained, will unfit 
him for further service. A living monument 
of this ^ glorious victory,' he must retire upon 
his paltry half-pay, and eke out the brief rem* 
nant of his life, in quiet and repose. Well, 
well. So that, my dear father, be only spared 
to us — it matters little with what other diffi- 
culties we may have to contend — I fear not ; 
neither, I am satisfied, will my high-spirited, 
though delicate sister, Blanche ; and it will be 
a hard matter indeed if, by our united endea- 
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Yours^ we cannot manage to set even poverty 
at bay. Oh I yes, yes, only let Captain Latour 
be restored to us, and, despite every obstacle, 
we shall be very, very happy ! What, after 
all, have riches really to do with happiness ? 
They will neither purchase contentment nor 
insure peace. 



^^ It is six months — ^just six months ago this 
very day — since the news of England's last 
glorious victory was first published. Much 
noise and interest as that news excited at the 
time, it seems already to have been forgotten ; 
or, if spoken of at all, it is in much calmer 
and more dispassionate terms than heretofore. 
Many and many a one has already been 
tempted, like little Feterkin and Wilhelmine 
to ask — 
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Now tell vn what 'twas all about, 

Yoi^ng Peterkin he crie^i ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up, 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
Now tell US all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for. 

It was the English, Casper cried, 

That put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out ; 
But every body said, quoth he, 
That 'twas a famous victory ! 

SOUTHRT. 

^' Six months more, and this ^ glorious vic- 
tory ' will be but a matter of historical record, 
divested of all present interest, that is so £ar as 
lie loud, bellowing, and approving public is 
;o. eemed. There are scores and hundreds, 
iiowever, who must remember, to the last 
moment of their lives, the commemoration of 
^at victory with bitter anguish and sorrow. 
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The cry of the widow and the fatherless will 
continue to be raised long after the voice of 
triumph and rejoicing shall have ceased. 

*'My poor father — the brave Captain Latour, 
as everybody now styles him — is no more I 
The green grass already waves above his grave^ 
and the first sweet flowers of the early spring 
are blossoming above his head. It was hard — r 
very hard-*that he should be taken from us at 
such a time, and under such circumstances — 
but yet, I dare not repine — * God^s wat/a are 
not as marCs ways — nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts^ And, even though our affliction 
may Seem, for a time, heavier than we are 
able to bear, we know, nevertheless, that ^ He 
is good — and His mercy endureth for ever J 

"A glorious victory, indeed I By that victory 
Blanche Latour, and her sister Madeline, are 
left orphans I Orphans without fortune, an<i 
with but few friends. 
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^^ Well, after all, it is astonishing how con- 
tented one may be — and even how happy — 

ft 

under the most adverse circumstances. There 
is something about our neat country cottage, 
with its pretty little garden, and well- trimmed' 
hedge-rows, irresistibly attractive — and now 
that I have got reconciled to its seclusion, I 
feel as though it would cost me no little trouble 
to leave it — even though I were to return to 
my former estate and position. I would I 
could say as much for poor Blanche ? But no, 
Blanche — weak and delicate as she is — has too 
proud and ambitious a spirit to submit herself 
thus patiently to her untoward fortunes. She 
sighs, like a prisoned bird, for the world ; and 
pines in solitude and silence over the adverse 
iute which has overtaken her. 

/'Beautiful, wayward, warm-hearted little 
Blanche! Tempted, a& I frequently am, to 
fcscold her for her perverse humour, or more, 
perhaps, I ought to say, for her want of 
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patience and resignation — 1 love her with my 
whole heart. A little while, and she will, 
doubtless, become reconciled to her position, 
and the soldier's orphans may find, perhaps, 
after all, as much, if not more, real happiness 
in their country cottage home, than they would 
have done had their lot been cast in a higher 
and more ennobled sphere.'' 



VOL* m. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



The next three or four extracts we shall make 
from the Widow Belmont's diary bear date 
some ten or twelve months later than those we 
have already transcribed. 



'^ Despite all that has been said and written, 
from St. Augustine downwards, regarding the 
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selfishness of the humaii heart, I am satisfied 
that that little organ is often strangely vilified, 
and that there is more good, kindly feeling 
existing in the world than people are gene- 
rally aware of. We are all, more or less, in 
the habit of speaking evil of our neighbour — 
of measuring our o\^n standard by the standard 
of others — and of seeking to excuse our faults 
and backslidings, on the ground that others 
have erred and backslidden in the same way — 
or, it may be, even worse than ourselves; 
hence it is that we become too apt to regard 
only the dark side of human nature, and to 
look upon the human heart as a casket wholly 
filled with selfish and abominable thoughts. 
A closer — a better knowledge of life will 
induce a different conclusion. 

" The children of misfortune are proverbially 
said to have few friends — poverty, like a 
scare- crow, frightens them away! Judging, 

F 3 
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however, from my own brief experience of life, 
1 must say that I have found the very reverse 
to be the fact. Though scarcely a year has 
elapsed since my poor father's death — since we 
took up our abode in this humble and retired 
cottage — how many dear, kind, warm*hearted 
friends have we not found. Not a day passes 
by that we have not some visiter or another 
calling in upon us — that we do no not receive 
some fresh proof of tibe kindly natuve of the 
people by whom we are surrounded. Atten- 
tions — trifling and insignificant in themselves, 
it may be — are now bestowed upon us on 
every hand — and so bestowed, that it were 
impossible to mistake the generous source from 
whence they spring. And how do these 
trifling, these insignificant attentions brighten 
the dark pathway of life? Those only who 
have drained the cup of sorrow to its dregs 
know how truly to estimate and value even 
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the slightest evidenoe of kindliness aild sym- 
pathy — 

^' When the jouthfol spirit's broken, 

When the hearts bowed down with fear, 
One soft word in friendship spoken, 
Falls like music on the ear ! 



" Even my pretty, wayward Blanche is now 
becoming reconciled to her circumstances, and ^ 
she is fmn to admit, after, all, that happiness 
may be found beneath the straw-thatched roof 
of a country cottage. It would be marvellous, 
indeed, were it not so — ^for Blanche has already 
become a universal favourite, and h^s more 
admirers in her train than the majority of 
town*bred ladies can boast. Beauty is a rare 
dowry for a woman — and that my dear sister ifet 
possessed of that dowry there can be no ques- 
tion. Every succeeding day *seeikis to add 
some new addition to her charms, and to clothe 
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her with increased loveliness. I seldom, how- 
ever, look on Blanche's fair cheeks and bright, 
soul-beaming eyes, that I do not feel a throb of 
fear and apprehension steal over my heart. 
There is an air of spiritualism about her which 
at once entrances and overawes me. 



" Of all our friends there is not ane from 
whom we have received more real kindness 
than from Mr. Belmont of Temple-Thorpe. 
Though wholly unknown to him until we came 
to reside upon the borders of his princely estate 
he has already acted towards us with the con- 
sideration of a brother. A day seldom passes 
without his visiting us, or without our receiv- 
ing some fresh proof of his kindness and gene- 
rosity. If the gardens of Temple-Thorpe 
produce one fruit more delicious than another, 



that fruit is but© to fina •* 

cottag^if there he one w"""^ ^ ^^^ 

than all the rest, it is certain tohe .een^ i, 

has been many hours in bloom arti«ticaUy 

placed on the mantle-shelf of our little sittin 

room. 

" By the way, speaking of Mr. Belmont, re- 
minds me of a little circumstanoe I observed 
yesterday — which struck me at the moment 
as somewhat singular and unaccountable. 
Why should Blanche have blushed, and seemed 
so utterly confused, when Mr. Belmont, un- 
announced, entered the room, and literally 
caught us, as it were en dishabille. Blanche is 
not usually the girl to be moved by so slight 
an incident — on the contrary^ rather she is 
generally ready with an apt excuse for every 
difficulty. Surely, surely the giddy girl is no 
beginning to attach an undue importance to 
Mr. Belmont's attentions — nor cherishing a 
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dream withm bent heart wbich must eventuaily 
fade tway — and the Tery memory of whidh 
she must) one day or o&er, necessarily look 
baok 4ipom with a feeling of sorrow and regret* 
Pooh, pooht it is too absurd. Bomantie as 
she is, Blanche cannot, for a minute, suppose 
that a gentleman of Mr. BQl4uoj!it^s posititHi in 
society, and possessed of so princely an estat-e, 
would thi»k Off allying himself to a jsoldier's 
daughter, whose good looks and warm heart 
are almost heft o^y dowry. Il^o, no, I am 
wrong, Blaiiehe has too much pride to yield 
her heart to any man uoeougbt — and too much 
common oense to hare betrayed herself thue 
ope&ly-^n ease eren ehe should unwittingly 
have done so. Jot the future, however^ I 
shall watch her moBe Bairowly. 
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BALLAD. 



Love — like hope's delusire ray, 
Lures the inaiden^s heart astfay ; 
Ana if ftages rightly deenii . 
'Tisj at best, an idle dream. 

Lira la I Lira la I 

But me thinks the sages wrong, 
Love doth oft belie their song ! 
But e'jpn be it, as they say, 
Who would chase love's dream away ? 
Lira la 1 Lira la I 

Never seems the world so fair. 
Nor young life so free from care, 
As when love, a smiling guest, 
Makes his home in maiden's breast 
Lira la ! Lira la ! 

^^ Thus sang Blanche this morning, as she 
1 5 
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tripped merrily into our little sitting-roomy her 
cheeks crimsoned with excitement, and her 
dark, bright eyes beaming with passion. My 
saspicions have proved correct. Not only has 
the giddy girl given her heart to Mr. Belmont, 
but she has succeeded, also, in winning his 
heart in retun^. Poor Blanche ! her star of 
fortune is now indeed in the ascendant — may 
she long live to enjoy her promised happiness. 






" When I sit down quietly and calmly to re- 
flect on the changes which the last few weeks 
have brought about, I am inclined almost to 
doubt the evidence of my senses. Blanche is 
not only formally engaged to the young master 
of Temple-Thorpe, but the wedding-day is 
already fixed — the hymenial tour decided upon 
— and everything, in fact, in a state of pro- 
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gressireness, that one would hare expected 
only after the lapse of as many months. At 
the express desire of Mr. Belmont, I am to 
be Blanche's oompaniony and on our return 
home, the cottage is to be re-let, and I 
am to take up my abode at Temple-Thorpe. 
Noble and magnificent a residence as Temple- 
Thorpe is — and delighted as I shall be still to 
dwell beneath the same roof, and to sit by the 
same hearth as my dear Blanche, I shall not 
turn my back upon the little cottage without 
a pang. I^'have enjoyed there more of the 
amenities of life in t waive months, than I have 
done elsewhere in as many years. 

It is on condition only that the marriage is 
to be strictly private, and its celebration marked 
by none of the pomps and pageants usually 
displayed upon such occasions that Blanche 
has consented to its taking place on so early a 
day, and before the period of our mourning, for 
my dear father may be said to be at an end* 
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With this request, Mr. Behnont biipself readily 
eomplies^ and it has been decided that the 
event shall eome off at the little sea^port 
village of L » ■ > ^ a fitting scene for so rouxantie 
an adventure. 



" What a mad-cap little creature is mjF pretty 
Blanche, after all ! Though her wedding-day 
is dose at hand, and there are arrangements 
without number to be made^ yet I eannot pre- 
vail upon her to be serious for a m^oment And 
yet how gravely she will talk to Mr. Belmon^t^ 
when he happens to be iu one of his sober 
humors — how she will argue and debate by the 
hour together, with an earnestness and an in- 
genuity that would do no discredit to a wom'an 
of three times her age. And yet Blanche is 
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all ingenuoasneBS — opeh, frank, warm-hearted 
as it is possible for a girl to be. Had I been a 
man, Blanche would certainly have realized all 
my notions of what a lovely and loveable 
woman is and should be. At one moment she 
reminds one of Tennyson's * airy, fairy Lilian/ 
At another^ she seems invested with the higher 
attributes of Milton's Eve — 



Grace in her steps, hearen in her eje^ 
In eyerj gesture dignity and lave» 

But see her as you will, she seems — 

Perfect without parallel ! 



" Well I the event is now over, and Blanche 
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Latour has beoome Mrs* Belmont. If there 
be any truth in the old saw — 



Happj is the bride whom the sun shines on I 

truly my merry-hearted sister has good right 
to conclude that she will be one, at least, of the 
happiest of her sex — for seldom, if ever, have 
I seen a clearer day or a brighter sun. 

'*I know not, however, how it is but, despite 
the good fortune which has befallen us — despite 
also, the bright prospect which seems at this 
moment to surround us on every side, a pre- 
sentiment of evil has taken deep root in my 
heart. I have endeavoured again and again to 
throw it oflP, but to no purpose. The more 1 
struggle, the more the mind recoils upon 
itself, and the stronger my presentiment 
becomes. 

^' ' My own, my beautiful Blanche,'' said 
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Belmont, as he took his young bride's hand 
fondly within his own, the moment they had 
turned from the altar, * my cup of happiness 
is filled even to the brim — ' 

''I heard no more — my heart sank within my 
bosom, and a thrill of fear and apprehension 
shot involuntarily through my frame. 

" Happy, warm-hearted, affectionate beings I 
To-day — even while it is called to-day — drain 
your cup of happiness without stint, for heaven 
only knows how soon it may be dashed from 
your lips." 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONXIKUAtlOK 09 WIDOW BKLMONl's 
KAlat4IiyB. 



^^Pabis! cheerful, romance- iDspiring Paris! 
Though little more than six weeks have 
passed over since I first took up my abode within 
its walls. It has already enslaved me by its 
witcheries — and when the time arrives for my 
departure I shall turn my back upon it with 
unfeigned sorrow and regret. Nor am I sin- 
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^cilar in my admiratioE i>f the Frendb-^or, as 
Bulwer justly oalls it, the European metropolis! 
Mr. Belmont and Blanche are no less delighted 
with it than myself; and though it is now 
upwards of twelre months sinoe we left 
England •*- and Mr. Behnont is somewhat 
anxicms about a£birs at Temple-Thorpe — yet 
here we are to remain for some time longer. 
Blanehe desired that it should be so — ^and 
that, of course, decided the matter at once. 

" I verily believe, Belmont idolizes his young 
wife — and every succeeding day only seems to 
draw him closer to her side ; and as for 
Blanche— H)uiet and reserved as she is — I am 
thoroughly satisfied that she thinks there is 
not another man in the world worthy to be 
compared with her own good lord and master. 
Their tastes, tempers, and dispositions are 
closely assimilated, and it would, perhaps, be 
a difficait matter to find a couple who are, in 
every way, better suited to each other. But 
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one blessing more seems wanted to render their 
happiness complete. And this blessing — ^if it 
please God all goes on well — will shortly be 
theirs. A few weeks hence — and the merry^ 
mad-cap Blanche will be a mother. 

^^ And. what has become of my sad presenti* 
ment ? Well^ after all, I suppose it was but 
the effect of an over-excited imagination — a 
horrid phantasm of my own creating — and 
yet 

" The dark dream haants me still.* *' 



^^ Soy we are to remain in Paris, after all, 
until after the birth of my dear Blanche's first- 
bom 1 The wayward girl wished, and pressed 
the point — and Belmont, as usual, readily con- 
sented. To what wish, what humour, indeed, 
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of his pretty, capricious, but truly devoted 
little wife would he not consent? And I 
think, in the main he is right. A woman 
who loves with the singleness of heart that 
Blanche does, ought to be humored, so long as 
her humours are not inconsistent with pro- 
priety, and I thank Heaven my sister has mar- 
ried a man who knows how to value the love 
she has bestowed upon him. Watchful — ay, 
jealous, if you please — (for I would not quar- 
rel about terms) — of every look she bestows 
upon — of every word she utters to — another — 
Belmont has throned her in his heart of hearts 
— and it is evident, that he now seldom, if ever, 
recals the past to his memory that he is not 
ready to avow — 



' That what seemed fair in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her ooniain*d 
And in her looks/ 
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^^ Nev^, I am satisfied, was there a happier 
eouple than Mr. and Mrs. Belmont — nor one 
who had a right to look forward more hope- 
fully to the pilgrimage of life — and yet an air 
of melancholy has latterly come over Blanche 
which I cannot understand, and for which I 
am utterly at a loss to account. It may be, 
however, that her present position, her hopes, 
anxieties, fears, acting upon a delicate and 
nervous tempei^tment — produce this result I 
am but too ready, at all events, thus to satisfy 
myself, and to believe that, in a little while, 
all will again be right." 



^^ Oh Gk)d I the fearful, the long-anticipated, 
hour has arrived. 

" * A woman, when she is in travail, hath 
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sorrow^ becauee luer hour is come : bat as soou 
as she is delivered of the child, she remembeiv 
eth np more i^e anguish, for joy that a man is 
bom into the world.' 

" Eleven — twelve — o'clock ! Midnight al- 
ready I Nearly two hours havfe passed, over 
since I left Blanche's room, and yet no new0« 
Dear, merry-hearted, mad-cap little Blanche, 
how fearful have been her suffmngs during- the 
whole of the past day^. and yet wifli what 
calmness aqd resignation ha^ she: borne them 
throughout. Her spirit, however, is evidently 
cast dow^n. From the very moment she felt 
the first warning throe a deep fear manifestly 
fell upon, and overawed, her. Whence had 
that fear its birth ? Can it — can it, indeed, 
be possible that Blanche too has a presentiment 
of evil — a presentiment that the bright* pil^ 
grimage of her young lifd is/run* Oh^ no, no I 
The vecy thought — ^the very fear? — would of 
itself be sufBbcient to work the most dire and 
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calamitous result. No, no, Blanche cannot, 
does not think this. 

" Midnight I how long am I to endure this 
painful, this harrowing suspense ? 

" Ah ! there are footsteps on the stair — now 
they are crossing the vestibule — yes, yes — and 
now they are coming this way. Thrice welcome 
sound ! 

"*Tell me, tell me, Belmont, what news 
have you of Blanche ?^ 

** * Lost, lost, Madeline, lost ! Blanche — ' 



*' She was beautiful in life, and yet, me- 
thinks, she is still more beautiful in death. 
The calm serenity of life's last lingering look 
is still mirrored on her face, and a smile, 
placid as the smile of earliest infancy, se^ms 
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even yet to play upon her cheeks. Were it 
not for the marble coldness of that fair brow 
one might well think she, had but fallen into a 
deep and tranquil sleep. And her dead child 
too ! It is almost impossible to gaze upon that 
small face — bearing as it does the strongest 
traces of the mother's lineaments — so calm — so 
tranquil — and to realize to ourselves the dread 
thought, that here, too, on this young head, 
has the death-shaft fallen. Sweet, sinless 
babe I They have already clothed it in a little 
shroud, and laid it by its dead mother's side, 
with its head pillowed upon her cold breast, 
its little band too is grasped within her own, 
just — just as it would have been a thousand 
times had it pleased God to have preserved 
them harmless to the end. I look upon them 
until my fevered imagination leads me almost 
to believe that I can see even that dead mother 
press the dead child closer — closer to her heart, 
as though she was even now conscious, as 
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thangh she was even yet afraid: that some rode 
hand should steal amty her treasure from her 
grasp. Alas I that mother^s heart is oold~» 
that mother's arm powerless^ 

"Mb, no — I err. This sudden and over* 
whelming grief has surely made shipwreck of 
my^ reason — or how were it possible I G^uld 
thus madly confound Blanche with her corpse, 
the immortal spirit witil its earth-born jar, 
Blanche, my own dear Blanche, thy heart is 
not cold — thy arm is not powerless. Ear 
away — ^far away^ — or here, close at hand, I 
know not whioh, (such is' the wesfkness of the 
humran mind^) thoudi-rost in the spirit^ world^ 
pressings it may be, at tMs* very moment, thy 
young child' in thine^arms^ even. asithey have 
pictured ye in youp earthly ruin and decay. 
^ Ye shall not come to us^ but we may come to 
youj" 



What matter how, or where, the body may 
bo laid after the immortal spirit has gone forth. 
Though it lie in the deep and hidden caves of 
the mysterious sea — ^though it bleach and 
moulder into dust on the desert sand beneath 
the scorching beams of a burning sun, or even 
though it be placed for a few short weeks 
within the precincts of a London charnel 
ground, to be afterwards cast as worthless offal, 
to the dogs — what matter ?" 

^^ It matters but little, nothing, indeed, to the 
clod of earth itself ; but to the living, to those 
who have still their appointed pilgrimage to 
fulfil — it is a question of no slight considera- 
tion — no mean weight. 

^^ Thank God the corpse of our dear Blanche 
rests not in a London grave-yard ! A calm, 
secluded comer within the grounds of Pere le 
Cham (a spot of which the 'Parisians are justly 
proud) affords a last resting-place for my sister 
and her child. . 

VOL. III. G 
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"I have to-day, in company with the bereaved 
and heart-strieken Belmont, visited, for the 
first time, their quiet and unassuming grave. 
My heart was well nigh breaking with its 
weight of grief, and yet what were my feelings 
compared with his? Poor Belmont I never, 
never shall I forget his sufferings. He was 
thoroughly .prostrated and bowed doTvn — 
wretched, miserable, undone ! 

*' Alas 1 for love if thou wert all 
And nought bejond, oh, earth !" 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



The next extract bears date exactly eighteen 
months later than the one we have last tran- 
scribed. 

"Change of scenery and society is, perhaps, the 
readiest restorative of a wounded and afflicted 
spirit^ — and it is generally found to effect the 
most real and permanent benefit. Science and in- 
genuity lias done much in teaching us how we 
may check and alleviate the thousand physical 
G 2 
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evils to T\'hich the flesh is heir ; yet we know 
comparatiyely nothing of the course we should 
pursue with reference to those innumerable ills 
by which the mind is ever subject to be 
assailed. The nostrums of the surgeon and 
apothecary may suffice for our bodily ailments ; 
but who shall minister to a wounded spirit or a 
inind diseased ? Change of scene — change of 
society — ^that is the grand panacea for all our 
mental sufferings ; and, as I have already ob- 
served, it is, perhaps, after all, the most 
effectual; 

^* During the last eighteen months our lives 
have been one continued round of change and 
xcitement, our whole time has been spent in 
ravelling from place to place. France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, have been thoroughly 
gone through, and little that was calculated to 
attract or excite attention has been neglected 
or overlooked ; and what has this chaBge done 
for Belmont — my poor heart-stricken brother. 
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His grief, at first fieice and overpowering, has 
now gradually settled into a deep and lasting 
melancholy. Chanffe may have altered, but it 
has not uprooted his disease. He still carries 
within his bosom the same wounded and 
afflicted spirit 



Another week^s sojourn, at F — , and we are 
then to return to Temple-Thorpe. I know not 
how Belmont will bear the shock, but I am 
satisfied it will be a bitter trial. Under what 
sad — what melancholy circumstances must he 
now re-enter his ancestral home. How often, 
in days gone by, have I heard him speak with 
his. treasured Blanche on the joy of that 
return — ^what festivity and rejoicing would 
tamk them — ^what glad welcomes would greet 
them — and, above all^ with wlutt feelings of 
pride and satisfaction wcmld he introduce to his 
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tenantry and fri^ds his own dear wife — his j? 
pretty loadreap Blanche. Yes, such^ indeed, had f 
been B.^lm^nt's bright day dream in the spring- 
time of his love— the return to Temple -Thorpe 
— theintrodu£tiw4tf his young wife to those 
whose interests and welfare were most closely 
allied to his own — bad seemed, as it were, 
to him the consummation of all earthly happi- 
ness ; and true enough it is, so fair and loveable 
a mistress would well have become that noble 
and priuqely home, . and I wonder not at 
Belmont, knowing and loving my sister as he 
did, thus yielding to his passion, and thus 
regarding her, it may be, with feelings almost 
of idolatry. " Blanche," he was wont to say, 
" you know not how thp good people connected 
with Temple-Thorpe will reverence their young 
mistress; you know not with what bright 
smiles you will be welcomed among them — ► 
and above all, Blanche, you know not how 
proud I shall be to see you fairly installed in 
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your own home. Temple-Thorpe is, indeed, 
the Eden of my heart ; hut what were Temple- 
Thorpe without thee ?" 



" Wearied as I have latterly becone of our 
erratic and unsettled life, I cannot but regard 
our return to Temple-Thorpe with feelings of 
sadness and regret ; more especially as I feel 
that Mr. Belmont, once again haying become 
located in his own home, will find my cout 
tinned presence a burthen upon his privacy. 
Even could I assure myself that it would not 
be so, it were impossible for me to close my 
eyes to the fact that by remaining under his 
roof I should only subject myself to many un- 
charitable and ill-naCured remarks from the 
envious and censorious — and of all things, 
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there is nothing I dread more than thia^^ I 
would not even hasard raoh a residt on any 
consideration ; it will be bottcs*^ perhaps^ there- 
fore^ for me to decline acieM^njring Belmont 
to Temple-Thorpe at aU. Yes, yes, that shall 
be my course. When he returns to his 
princely palace, I will again return to that 
quiet and humble cottage where, together with 
my poor Blaxieha, I have spent so many, many 
happy days. Luckily, aa I find by the last 
communication I received hom the ' district, it 
is at present imocoupied ; and a few days will 
suffice for its being put in order for my re- 
ception." 



^^ Well, I have at length made Belmont 
acquainted with the resolution I have formed 



-^i. 
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— and, what is of still more importance, I 
think I haye sacoeeded, notwithstanding all he 
had to say to the oontrary, in convincing him 
that I am right in my decision. At all events, 
he has promised to give me his final answer on 
the subject to-night. And here it is — but 
why in writing, I know not. 



^^Mt Dear Madklixe, 

^^I have again, and 
again reflected upon the conversation we held 
a few days ago with reference to our separation ; 
and, loth as I am to do so, I must candidly 
admit that I think there is much reason in 
your apprehensions — as well as much truth in 
your arguments. True, indeed, it is that how- 
ever innocent of wroug — however pure — 
however spotless — a woman (haying any 
regard for the good opinion of the world), 
G 5 
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musti of all things, have respect to outward 
appoarauces. Outward appearances, indeed ! 
Ay, Madeline, you do not oyer*e»timat6 their 
importance. Fallucious and deceptive as they, 
in fact, generally are, they constitute the vrorld'g 
st^dard — the universal test of excellence. 
This being so, it were, indeed, an act of mad- 
ness to dare — society being fashioned as it is — 
to place ourselves above them. The mens con^ 
scientia recti is, doubtless, a fine theory ; and, 
so far as our individual happiness is concerned, 
it may also be a true one ; but, so long as we 
are of the wcrld, and in the world, wo must 
conform ourselves to the world's ways and 
opinions — Le. providing they are not incon- 
sistent with the principles of religion and 
morality. 

^^ Shall we now separate ? 

" The very anticipation, Madeline, of such 
an event overwhelms me with anguish — how 
then should I support its realisation? You 
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have been with me from the first day-dawri of 
my happiness y an eye-witness of, and to some 
extent a participator in, my J)leiasured and my 
pains. You were my friend at a time when 
friendship, indeed, seemed to die little better 
than a mockery and a name — when love alone 
formed the Alpha and Omega of my dreams — 
when Blanche (our Blanche) engrossed my 
every thought, my every Care. And again, 
Madeline, you were my friend when the dark 
days of sorrow and affliction had come upon me 
stealthily, and like a thief in the night — when 
utterly prostrate and bowed down, I beheld my 
heart's treasured idol a lifeless ruin at my feet ! 
and Would but too readily have shared with 
her her last calm resting-place — the grave. 
Ay, dear- Madeline, through all the changea 
and vicissitudes of life, you have been to me a 
friend — and to whom shall I now turn but to 
you ? You alone know the deep and hidden 
well- springs of my heart; and there is none 
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l>eside yoa to whom I would tbey should ever 
be disclosed* 

^^ Shall we now separate ? 

^^ Start not, Madeline, at the question^ but 
put it rather to your heart &irly and honestly — 
ay, put it to your heart, and by its dictates 
we will be goyemed. 

'^ Deeply, dear Madeline^ as we yet (and asy 
in fact, we most ever) lament the early and 
premature death of our beloved Blanche, we 
may now, without being guilty of anything 
like coldness or forgetfolness, yenture to speak 
of the future — of our views — our hopes — our 
fortunes. " Young, Madeline, as we are, we 
have each of us, I take it for granted, seen and 
known sufficient of life to regard it (as, in fact, 
it is) as a scene of stern and startling realities, 
rather than as a scene of day-dreams and 
romance. Without, therefore, indulging in 
any of these wild and poetical rhapsodies into 
which my present position might lead me, I 
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3BrilI tell you plainly what I mean— feeling 
thoroughly assured that, whatever may be 
your decision, you will neither regard my de* 
claratioD unkindly, nor yet uneharitably ques^ 
tion the mc tires by which I am at this moment 
influenced* 

^^To reside with me at Temple- Thorpe, as 
you rery properly argue, situated as we are, 
would expose you to the uncharitable insinua- 
tions, or, it may be, even to the cruel taunts of 
the envious and censorious. And yet, dear 
Madeline, I cannot — will not part with you — 
unless, indeed, you yourself determine it shall 
be so. 

" In a word, then — ^ ill you be mine ? Will 
you, as Blanche did, freely, and without fear 
for the result, henceforth and for ever, link 
your future destiny with mine ? 

"Shall we now separate? Madeline, you 
must decide." 
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'^ Shall we now separate ? Oh ! Belmont, Bel- 
mont, have I been so long with you — so long 
the partner of yonr pleasures and your pain&— 
that I hare need, even now, to answer you 
this question !" 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



The remaining portion of the Widow Belmont'* 
MS. (or rather so much of it as we think 
necessary to transcribe), although having refer- 
ence to long past events, had evidently been 
very recently written, and assumed rather the 
form of a history than a daily journal. 



** After our marriage — which was celebrated. 
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lit F , within a few weeks of the time I 

had reoeived Mr. Belmont' declaration — ^we 
returned to Temple-Thorpe, determined, at all 
events, to take up our abode there during the 
ensuing winter. For some days after our 
arrival, poor Belmont, notwithstanding the con- 
tinual struggle he maintained with his feelings, 
and his constant endeavours to rally his droop- 
ing spirits, was evidently very sad and dispi- 
rited. The memory of his dead wife — his beau- 
tiful mad-cap Blanche — haunted him day and 
night : nor did I marvel that such was the case. 
Long, long had he been accustomed to asso- 
ciate the anticipated joy of his return to his 
early home with the love and happiness of his 
Blanche — and it was, indeed, hard to realise 
one without the other. Bear Belmont! how 
truly did I sympathise in his grief — how 
deeply did I revere the sacred sorrow of his 
wounded and lacerated heart. Some, I have 
since been told, would, had they been placed 
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ki my position, hare been jealous snd angered 
by sueh ecmduet It may be so ; and yet I can 
soaroely conceive the possibility of such a 
thing. Jealous — jealous, indeed, and of what? 
Of the kind thoughts which were associated 
with my sister's name— of the gentle memo* 
ries which clung around her grave ? Not so-^ 
not so. Iforesawin the fond, unchangingfidelity 
with which Belmont clung to the memory of 
his first-love — a sure and unerring jn'oof of his 
devotion to myself. Had he — while pressing 
his living wife to his bosom — thoughtlessly 
and unfeelingly forgotten that angel-spirit who 
^< had gone before," I should have loathed and 
spumed him. As it was — sad and dispirited 
as Belmont occasionally appeared — ^I knew well 
the deep devotion of his heart. As he had 
once loved Blanche, he now loved me. Beyond 
this, fortune had nothing to bestow. 

" Week after week^— month after month — 
passed away, and each succeeding month only 
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Mrred to render my happiness more complete. 
Belmont was all kindness and attention — ^I had 
no request unanswered — ^no wish nngiatified^ 
Even the very domestics — many of whom had 
grown grey within the walls of my now princely 
home — seemed to rival each other in their 
attentions to their yonng mistress ; but, above 
all, Frank Heartwell was ever foremost in the 
ran of iny attendants. 

^^ Winter wore rapidly away, and the first 
&int traces of the approaching spring were 
already visible on the earth, bnt neither Bel- 
mont nor. myself had any desire to leave 
Temple-Thorpe. There was a charm in it$ 
even quiet and repose far beyond anything 
either of us could have expected to realise 
amidst the eternal changes of the noisy, bust- 
ling world. Hand-in-hand we rambled, li&e 
young but thoughtful children, through the 
long avenues of chcsnut trees which skirted 
the park, and which were already burstt 
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lug into bloom — every nook — every spot 
noted either for its scenery or its seclusion^ 
had long become familiar to our steps. Innu- 
merable alterations and improvements in the 
arrangements of the pleasure-grounds had not 
only been contemplated, but were, in fact, 
already commenced; so that, what with the 
time taken up in inspecting these, and with 
our desultory rambles, the day never seemed a 
whit too long ; but often, indeed, we found 
the night steal in upon us too soon, and before 
half our anticipated pleasures i^ere at an 
end. 

"Beyond this, too, there was another — a 
stronger and more important reason still, why 
I, at all events, had no wish to leave Temple? 
Thorpe. I now knew that ete many months 
were over — ere, in fact, it might be, the anni- 
vei-sary of our wedding-day returned, 1 must 
become a mother. Bejoiced as I was at the 
ftnticipation of such an event (and I was tlie 
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the more so, inasmuch as I knew that Belmont 
sinoerel J wished for an hdr to his princely 
domains), I could not but look forward to it 
with feelings of unfeigned fear and appreh^i* 
sion. I thought of our poor Blanche, and how 
she had looked forward with ' hope and joy 
unspeakable ' to the birth of hsr first-born ; 
and, alas I what, what had been the result* 
Again and again would the memory of that 
sad night when Blanche (trusting, yet very 
fearful, that all would still be well, and that 
the morrow's sun would see her brightest hopes, 
her brightest anticipations, realisied)^ was sud- 
denly taken from us, haunt me like a dream. 
Belmont, who was now, if possible, more de- 
Toted and attentive to me than ever, was but 
too well aware of the melancholy tenor of my 
thoughts, though I had never had the heart to 
give expression to a single word which might 
in any way have been calculated j» excite his 
fears. No so<merj^ however, had J expressed » 
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wish that we should remain for some time 
longer at Temple-Thorpe, than he at once, 
seeming to divine my object, determined that 
we should do so, and supplied me with such 
additional' sources of amusement and excite- 
ment as were best calculated to dissipate my 
gloom. At this period I might with truth 
have said — 

< LoYe minister'd to all my wanteu' ** 



' " The birth of the first-born is the one event, 
perhaps, above all others, most calculated to 
leave a lasting andjndelible impression on the 
mind of woman* The fear, the anguish, the 
joy, the exultation, she experiences are never 
afterwards forgotten. With what pride does 
she gaze on the helpless little being — her 
second self — as it nestles for the first time on 
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her bosom— with what greedy and delighted 
ears does she listen to its feeble and plaintive 
cry as she receives it for the first time in her 
arms — her heart swelling with emotions 
hitherto undreamt of and unknown. How 
many bright hopes — how many fair dreams of 
the future take possession of her mind — as she 
travels in imagination to the time when that little 
being, now so weak, helpless, and fragile — shall 
have grown up to manhood, and have entered 
upon the busy stage of the world. What will be 
the part he will be called upon to play in the 
great drama of life ? What will be his 
fortune — his destiny ? Such, indeed, are the 
wild questionings of the mother'^ mind while 
yet her first-born lies oahnly sleeping ather 
breast. 

*'The birth of the first-bom! no matter 
where, or however adverse the circumstances 
under which it may take place — is an event 
never to be forgotten. From that moment 
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woman becomes a new creature, endowed with 
higher and more holy feelings. 

" It was a happy day, a day of festivity and 
rejoicing, when the heir to Temple-Thorpe was 
born. Never, never, shall I forget the pride 
with which I placed my child in his father's 
arms — much less shall I ever forget the deep 
intensity of my husband's gaze. His very soul 
seemed mirrored on his face. * Bless you— 
bless you, dear Madeline,' he murmured, 
faintly, but the blessing died upon his lips. 
His joy was too deep for utterance. 

" You, Walter, you — wretched and unhappy 
boy ! were that child." 



"Two, three years passed away, and our 
happiness was complete. There was not a 
blessing this world could bestow of which we 
did not seem to be possessed. Temple-Thol'pe 
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was the abode of happiness and peace, and its 
young heir, now grown into a healthy and 
robust boy, was the idol of our hearts. 

^^ Little, little did your father or I then 
dream, Walter, of the dark cloud which was at 
hand-— of the fearful aralanche which hung 
suspended above our heads ; and less, hr less 
did we think of the bitter destiny which 
awaited our child. Poor Belmont I bitter, 
indeed, as it was to brave the stings and arrows 
of misfortune, unaided and alone, I would not 
thou shoulds't have lived to suffer with me," 



*^The winter had again set in, and the 
hunting season was at its height. The Duke 

of had recently become Master of the 

Hounds, in consequence of which the present 
had been one of the most successful seasons 
known for some years. One of the most fre- 
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quent places of meeting had been the park, 
immediately in front of our house, hence it so 
happened that Belmont, who, in truth, cared 
but little for field sports, had been drawn 
almost involuntarily to join the devotees of the 
chase. He was always well mounted, and 
though a somewhat careful rider, he was 
generally regarded as one of the most skilful 
horsemen in the field. For some time I was 
induced to regard this new source of amuse^ 
ment with unfeigned satisfaction, notwith- 
standing it was the means of depriving me of 
my husband's society much more frequently 
than I liked. It was evident, however, that 
the exercise and excitement had a beneficial 
effect on the health of my dear Belmont, and 
that was to me an all-sufficient reason why I 
should not for a moment interpose. 

^^It was within a fortnight of Christmas. 

The Duke of and a large circle of his 

VOL. in. ' H 
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friends were on a yisit to his lordship's estate 

in shire, and festivity and rejoicing was 

at its height. It was arranged that the meet- 
ing of the ensuing week should take place at 
Temple-Thorpe, as much, perhaps, out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Belmont as for any other 
reason. 

" I know not how it was ; but as the day drew 
near I had a strange foreboding of evil — and 
yet, so little ground had I for my apprehen- 
sions that I felt ashamed almost to mention 
them even to Belmont himself. I did so, how- 
ever, and contrary to my expectation, instead 
of replying to me with indifference, as I had 
anticipated, he seemed suddenly to participate 
in my fears. It was now, however, too late — 
he could not without appearing guilty of rude- 
ness to the Duke and his party, refuse to join 
them on the day in question. 

" A glorious day it was — clear and cloudless 



■^ 
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as the clearest of the early spring, and seldom, 
if ever, was there so great or so brilliant an 

assemblage with the hounds as met 

together at Temple-Thorpe, on this oc- 
casion. 

" Mr. Belmont was mounted, as usual, on a 
fine high-spirited holrse, oyer which, however, he 
seemed to have entire and perfect control. Of 
all the gay cavalcade — he alone absorbed my 
attention and engrossed my thoughts. Silently 
and sadly I watched the crowd of merry 
horsemen, as their steeds galloped and 
caracoled across the green towards the nearest 
cover. 

^^ Belmont moved his hand to me as he ap^ 
preached the wood — with a drooping heart I 
returned his salutation, and the next moment 
he had vanished from my sight. 

" Oh, how drearily passed the hours of that 
sad and anxious day. I had no heart for my 
H 3 
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aocuBtomed occupations, and even the presence 
of my child was irksome to me." 



^' The first shades of eyening had gathered 
on the distant horizon, and the accustomed 
hour of Mr. Belmont's return had abeady 
passed — and yet he came not. I had again 
taken my place at the window, overlooking the 
park, and was again anxiously watching for 
his return-— every minute appearing to me 
almost an age of agony and suspense. Five — 
six — seven — o'clock passed over, and still I 
had no intelligence of my husband. Presently, 
however, the loud barking of dogs, and the 
noisy tramp of horses' feet in the court-yard 
below attracted my attention, and ere I had 
time to rush into the hall, to welcome, as I 
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hoped, my dear Belmont, on his return, the 
Duke of — — entered the apartment, he was 
fearfully pale and agitated, and seemed wholly 
unable to articulate a word. It was needless 
—needless for him to do so. I gazed spell- 
bound upon his face — and there I read, but 
too clearly, the melancholy tidings he had to 
relate. 

*^ A few words will suffice to tell all that 
co^t my lordly messenger much time, and many 
tears to disclose. At the end of the day, and 
towards the conclusion of the last run, 
throughout which Mr. Belmont had signally dis- 
tinguished himself by his superior horseman- 
ship, a fearful — a terrible accident had occurred. 
By one false step — one mistake — the noble 
animal which had borne his master so gallantly 
through the day, had worked fatal and irrepa- 
rable injury. Yes, even as it were, at the 
last moment — the moment of triumph — Mr. 
Belmont's horse had stumbled in tfking a 
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somewhat difficult and dangerous fence. Mr. 
Belmont was thrown, and pitching upon his 
head, he was at once rendered insensible— and 
oh I horror of horrors, ere there was time to 
remove him from the hunting field — ^tolay him 
quietly on his bed — he had breathed his 
last. 

^^ It is needless for me here, Walter, to dwell 
on the misery — ^the agony — I suffered, during 
the ensuing week, at the expiration of which 
the corpse of my poor, my beloved Belmont 
was consigned to its last resting-place in the 
family vault of Temple-Thorpe. 

^^ I thought, as I turned from the grave — 
the last sad ceremony ended — my cup of 
misery was full, even to the brim I 

^^ 4^as I not so, not so«" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



'^ About a month after the funeral^ I was, one 
morning, summoned from the nursery, where 
the greater part of my time was now spent — 
to attend a gentleman -in the drawing-room. 
His card, which had anything but an inviting 
appearance, bore the somewhat startling an- 
nouncement — ^ Mr. Septimus Bigsby.' 

<< < Bigsby,' repeated I, almost mechani- 
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cally, ^thwe must be same mistake — I know 
no such person, and must decline seeing 
him.* 

^^ ' Well, ma^am, as yon please,' added my 
waiting-woman, ^but the gentleman told me 
as ho\^ I was to say, in case you did not 
wish to see him, that he has oome to wait 
upon you on behalf of Mr» Fereiyal Andre 
Belmont, the lawyer, and brother to my late 
master, and that his business is very — very im- 
portant.* 

"After this, of course, I had no further 
pretext for declining Mr. Bigsby's visit, and^ 
at once, hastened to the drawing-room. 

" ^ I wait upen you, madam,' said Mr. 
Bigsby, rising awkwardly from his chair, and 
drawing forth from his pocket a bundle of 
papers, ^ on a most important matter of 
business— in which you are deeply con- 
cerned*' 
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^^And ere I had time to reply, he placed 
the following letter in my hands : — 



"My dear Madam, 

^^ Beluctant as I am to take any 
step which may be calcnlated, at this moment, 
to add to your deep affliction, I am bound, in 
justice fo myself, to apprize you that your 
residence at Temple*Thorpe must now neces- 
sarily be of short duration. The estates, as 
you are doubtless aware, are all strictly en- 
tailed ; consequently, immediately on the 
death of my brother, (whose memory will long 
be warmly cherished by all who had the 
honor of his acquaintance), they descended 
upon me as the heir-at-law. I am well aware 
that Mr. Belmont has left a son, but, of course^ 
H 5 
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it is nnneoessary for me to tell you that he has 
no claim or title whatever to any portion of the 
entailed property. My managing clerk, Mr. 
Septimus Bigsby, who is the bearer of this, 
will serve you with the requisite notices to 
quit, and furnish any other information you 
may require on this subject. 

"As to the amount of personal property 
left by my late brother, T fear it will be found 
exceedingly small, and after the payment of 
his debts, funeral and other expenses, I am 
really afraid there will be little, if anything 
left. Ton may rest assured, however, that the 
greatest economy will be observed, and as large 
a sum as possible secured for your future 
maintenance, which will, of course, as far as 
your husband's property is concerned, be 
the only source on which you have any 
claim. 

" I shall be glad, at any time, to wait upon 
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you — or to receive any comtniinication you 
may desire to make. 

" Believe me, 

" My dear Madam, 

" Most faithfully yours, 

"P. A. Belmont." 



" So completely was I taken by surprise, by 
this cold, calculating, unfeeling epistle, that 
my first impulse was to tear it into £l thousand 
fragments, to trample it, unanswered, beneath 
my feet, but ere I had time to do so, my un- 
welcome visitor again stretched forth his hand 
and placed upon the table, which stood between 
us, the notices to which Mr. Belmont's letter 
alluded. My heart beat violently, and I 
trembled with agitation and excitement. 
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^^ ^ Sir/ sttd I^ at length, with a degree of 
warmth of which, until that moment, I had 
thought myself incapable. ^ I know not what 
may be the meaning of this extraordinary pro^ 
ceeding on the part of Mr. Belmont, but allow 
me to say I can only regard it as alike imper- 
tinent and unfeeling. Although my husband 
may be dead, I am still mistress of Temple- 
Thorpe, and my child is the only rightful heir 
to his father's property.' 

" * Whew V said that horrid, fiend-like man, 
fixing his dark penetrating eyes upon my face. 
^ It is yery fine, Mrs. Belmont, to talk thus, 
but let me tell you, as sure as my name's 
Bigsby, so surely will you have to quit Temple- 
Thorpe. Why, madam, there is not a lawyer 
in the whole kingdom, who will not tell you 
so, and the only wonder to me is, that you 
should not hare known it long ago.' 

" * What the lawyers may tell me, Mr. 
Bigsby, T know not," replied I, though I 
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shall, of course, consult them in this matter, 
and that too without delay. Thus much, 
however, I do know, a man's own child, is 
nearer and dearer to his heart, than all other 
his kindred and connections hound together, 
and hy every principle of honesty and justice, 
the child is the most rightfully inheritor of the 
father's possessions. Back, sir, to your master, 
this is a mere trick to impose upon my cre- 
dulity.' 

" * Pray, pardon me, madam, I am sorry to 
detain you, but really were I to return to Mr. 
Belmont, and to report your present humour as 
it is, it might mar your fortunes for the future 
past all redemption; and that, believe me, 
madam, would be an intolerable burden to 
my consdenee to the- very end of my 
days.' 

^^ ^ Sir,' exclaimed I, almost speechless with 
rage. 

" * You seem, madam,' continued my com- 
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panion, Ho have formed a trae and honest 
opinion of what the rights of persons really 
are so fiir as the laws of inheritance are con' 
cemed; but you forget-r-or perhaps it may 
be you have never heard — there are certain 
circumstances under which a person's own dis- 
abilities, (or, as the law more harshly term it, 
^ baseness,') operate to his disadvantage ; and, 
in fact, exclude him altogether from claiming 
such rights as he would have been fairly and 
justly entitled to under other and more favor- 
able circumstances.' 

' Ton speak, sir, in riddles,' replied I, my 
heart sinking within my bosom, as I gazed on 
the cold, sarcastic* face of the coarse, unfeeling 
being at my side. 

** ^ Of a truth, madam, I meant not to do so. 
Since, however, you have deigned to listen to 
me thus far, I will now speak more plainly, 
and in terms which even the most ignorant and 
unlettered could not well misunderstand. If 
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I mistake not, madam, the late Mr, Belmont — 
your most respected husband — was twice mar- 
ried. His first marriage was childless ?' 

" * Thus far, sir, you are correctly in- 
formed.' 

" * And for his second wife, Mr. Belmont, I 
believe, married his deceased wife's sister.' 

" ' That is so.' 

^' * A marriage, madam,' continued Bigsby, 
coldly, * which the law of this country does not 
recognize. It is void, void, madam, as the 
law books say, ab initio ; and as the church, 
which is also entitled to some weight in ques- 
tions of this character, most clearly and indis- 
putably confirms. So that, in fact, you see, 
in the eye of the law, you would no more be 
Mr. Belmont's wife than a woman whom he 
had never seen — and your son, the offspring 
of that assumed marriage — ^whom you now 
seem to regard as the heir to Templo-Thorpe, 
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woald, in the eye of the law, also, be nullus 
JiUus — or, in plain terms, a bas — ^ 

'' ^ Hold, sir/ shrieked I, suddenly recover- 
ing my self-possession, ^ you presume too far 
on the license I have given you. Is it not 
enough that you have dared to cast an impu- 
tation upon me from which every honest 
woman must shrink with abhorrence and dis- 
gust ; but you must now, also, seek to brand 
my child with a name never breathed but 
coupled with infamy and disgrace. Peace — 
peace, sir — I will bear no more. Back to your 
master — back, I repeat, and tell him his 
brother's widow and his brother's child — such, 
at least, in the eye of God, whatever they 
may be in the eyes of man — will fearlessly 
withstand him to the end.' 

" ^ Well, madam,' replied Bigsby, with the 
same cold, sarcastic voice, ^ well, I will do 
even as you desire. Believe me^ however. 
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madam, whatever you may think, the law is 
against you, and the law is omnipotent !' 

^^ Thus ended this sad, this humiliating oon- 
ference.'^ 



"Oh, Walter! my wretched, my unfortu- 
nate boy I Bitter as were the facts, and 
coarsely as they had been revealed to me by 
that unfeeling man, it proved, alas I they were 
but too true. 

" His interpretation of the law was correct. 
Mr. Percival Andre Belmont was the rightful 
heir to Temple-Thorpe. You and I — (thank 
Heaven that good, kind being who had so 
fondly cherished us in life, knew it not) — 
were beggars. Worse, even worse than this — 
in the eyes of the law, and it may be of the 
world, also — 
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" I haye been a 1 

" You are a 1 

" No, no, Walter, I cannot write the words. 
They are too loathsome, too detestable, and 
yet do they not apply to us ?" 



Thus ended the Widow Belmont's manu- 
script. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



It would be, perhaps, impossible accurately to 
describe the feelings with which Walter Bel- 
moBt turned oyer the last page of his mother's 
sad history. Many strange and conflicting 
thoughts passed rapidly through his mind ; and 
it would have been hard to say whether, at 
that moment, the deep and heartfelt sympathy 
he had for the sufferings of his unhappy parent, 
or the bitter grief which the loss of his once 
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princely birthright, (for as such even Walter 
regarded Temple-Thorpe,) caused him, most 
strongly prevailed. 

" Well," mentally ejaculated he, as he care- 
fully put away the papers in his escritoire, 
^ it is a hard destiny, and yet, there is no 
withstanding it. The law is clearly against 
us ; and henceforth I must relinquish all hope 
of ever becoming possessed of Temple-Thorpe. 
As poor old Frank Heartwell has often said — 
^ It may be law, but it is not justice.' Thank, 
fortune, however, (unpropitious as weire the 
circumstances connected with my birth,) I am 
not wholly destitute. Time, faith, and perse- 
verance work wonders ; and, it may be, that 
one day or another, I may be the owner of an 
estate, so far as value is concerned, equal, at 
least, to the one I have lost. But yet, after 
all, there are associated with Temple-Thorpe 
a thousand bright memories never, never to be 
forgotten." 
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The night was now far advanced, and 
wearied and worn out with excitement, Walter 
Belmont threw himself upon his couch, and 
fell into a deep sleep. 

" Well, well, Walter," exclaimed the Widow 
Belmont, one morning, about a week following, 
as her son was sitting by her side, ^' it is 
very kind of you to speak thus feelingly and 
dispassionately of the past ; and certainly it is 
no more than I expected of you. At the same 
time, my dear boy, I cannot but think there 
will a day come when you will be disposed 
to judge your parents^ conduct with more 
severity — ^it may he, perhaps, with more justice 
and impartiality." 

" Indeed, mother, you wrong me by such a 
thought. Since I have been acquainted with 
your history, I have thought again and again, 
most deeply — and, as far as in me lay, most 
dispassionately — of the policy of that cruel 
law, by the operation of which we have been 
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so fearfolly harassed and oppressed. I have 
weighed every argument which I have found 
adyanced in its favor — ^and, after all, I must 
say, I do not see any good or satisfactory 
reason why a man should be prohibited from 
marrying his deceased wife's sister; on the 
other hand, there are arguments in favor of 
such a marriage, which, to my mind, appear 
wholly unanswerable. True it is, the church, 
(or rather, perhaps, I ought to say the priests,) 
' as well as the law holds differently ; and yet, 
methinks, its authority for so doing is some- 
what doubtful." 

"Yes, Walter, the priests are opposed to 
such marriages. Why ! it would, perhaps, be 
somewhat difficult to decide. But so long as 
their opposition prevails ; so long it is to be 
feared will the law be upheld and enforced 
with the utmost rigor and severity." 

" Not so, my dear mother ; a day is near at 
hand, if I mistake not, when the people of 
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this country, despite the ravings and denun- 
ciations of the priests, will think and act for 
themselves in this matter — a matter, by the 
way, upon which they are capable of exercis- 
ing as sound and reasonable a judgment as 
either the teachers of religion or the adminis- 
trators of the law. The priests ! ^ Out on these 
priests with their mummeries, and out on their 
war upon human hearts.' " 

The Widow Belmont replied not; but as 
her dark eyes rested, for a moment, on the 
face of her son, excited, for the instant, much 
beyond his wont, it was no difficult matter to 
read the pleasurable feelings of her heart. 
Walter I her one earthly idol I He who had 
lost so much by the marriage of his parents ! 
He had not one word to urge against her. 
Nay more, from what he had already said, it 
was clear he regarded such a marriage as per- 
fectly righteous and moral ; and even, under 
certain circumstances, desirable above any 
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other. What an intoUerable weight did this 
knowledge remove from the mother's heart. 
With what tenacity did she cling to it ; for it 
was indeed a healing balm to her bruised and 
broken spirit, to the last moment of her 
life. 

*' Mother," again said Walter, after a brief 
pause, "you now know my opinion on this 
subject — an opinion not formed hastily, or 
without mature consideration. From this time 
forward let us not allude to it again; and, 
above all, let not its remembrance ever cause 
you a moment's sorrow or dejection. Should I 
never become repossessed of Temple-Thorpe — 
and I must frankly own I have now abandoned 
all hope of such a result — believe me, I shall 
never think one whit less fondly, less ten- 
derly, of my parents." 

And Walter Belmont, with childlike sim- 
plicity and devotion, kissed his mother's pale 
cheek, and gazed upon her, for an instant, 
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with ono of those sweet smiles, which speak 
so much more eloqaently than words, and 
which never light up the human countenance 
in vain. 

A close travelling carriage^ drawn by four 
beautiful bright bay horses, drove up, at this 
moment, to the gate. The servants and postil- 
lions were dressed in deep mourning ; and a 
single glance at the costly equipage was suffi* 
oient to satisfy Walter Belmont to whom it 
belonged. Hastily bidding his mother adieu, 
he hurried down stairs^ and rushed from the 
bouse, by the back entrance, unnoticed and un- 
seen, as the youthful Lady Lindsay was 
ushered into the little sitting-room, where 
Lady Markington, the ever faithful and de- 
voted companion of her afflicted friend, was 
engaged, as usual, at this hour, in disposing of 
her daily correspondence, of which she had 
generally an abundant stock on hand. 

VOL. HI. I 
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It is needless to dwell upon the sad and 
melancholy meeting between the Widow Bel- 
mont and her young friend ; or to say one word 
of the kindly sympathy manifested towards 
them by their warm-hearted companion. Short 
as that meeting was it served to remove from 
the mind of the Widow Belmont every feeling 
of dissatisfaction at what she had hitherto 
conceived to be an unexplained coldness 
and indifference in the manners of Lady 
Lindsay. 

If the visits of her ladyship had latterly been 
less frequent, her absence had been satisfactorily 
explained, and the Widow Belmont was 
now thoroughly satisfied that Lady Lindsay 
was still the same warm-hearted, devoted being 
she had ever thought and found her in the 
first artless years of her early childhood. And 
oh I to have looked upon that fair, pale face — 
now partly shaded by the widow's weeds — so 
frank, open, and ingenuous— and to have held a 
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single harsh thought against the unhappy 
Marian, would, indeed, have been impos- 
sible. 

Well was it, perhaps, for Walter Belmont 
that he had fled from the presence of his 
early companion — his heart's first love. Had 
they met now, his best resolves had tumbled 
like air-built fabrics to the ground — had they 
met now, the young philosopher had found 
how, in a moment, nature baffles art, and 
passion overthrows whatever barriers reason 
may set up. Had they met now — but they 
did not meet, we will not, therefore, speculate 
further upon what would have been the pos- 
sible result. 

On leaving the residence of the Widow 
Belmont, Lady Lindsay — who had thus taken 
the only opportunity which had oflfered since 
the untimely death of her husband, of visiting 
her friends — was going direct into the country; 
I 3 
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first to her own home, and from thence to 
Temple-Thorpe. 

Twioe— and only twice — again shall we 
hare occasion to meet with her in the course 
of our narrative, but where, and under what 
circumstances, it boots not at this moment to 
declare. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



^^ Akd so no good has come of your joumej to 

S -; and you have got but your labour for 

your pains, after all, Mr. Heartwell/' exclaimed 
the landlord of the village hostelry, as poor 
old Frank sat smoking his last pipe, and 
occupying his usual place on mine host's 
hearth, a few nights after his return from 
where, it will be remembered, his 
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search for the register had proved signally 
unsuccessful. 

" Just so, neighbour, just so ; and yet — " 
puff — puff— puff— and the old man, as vas his 
wont when excited or annoyed, smoked at a 
furious rate — " and yet, I donH begrudge the 
labour that journey cost me ; for I can't help 
thinking but that some good will come out of 
it afterall."— Puff— puff— puff. 

"Nay, nay, Mr. Heartwell, you are too 
sanguine. Depend upon it if there had been 
any chance of getting the estates back again 
into the hands of their rightful owner, 
the lawyers would have found it out 
long ago. It's of no use your fashing and 
troubling yourself, at your time of life, and 
making your old age miserable and wretched 
because you can't set right what the law has 
set wrong." 

Puff — puff — puff, and Frank Heartwell 
took liia pipe from his mouth, and fixed his 
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dark grey, penetrating eyes almost sternly on 
the face of his companion. 

^^And that's your opinion, neighbour, is 
it?" said he, in a somewhat sententious tone, 
and then immediately continued — ^^ As for the. 
lawyers, let me tell you, I don't think there's 
anything yery remarkable in the fact that they 
should haye failed to find out tbe.way and the 
means to set matters right and as they should 
be. And as for my fashing and troubling, as 
you are pleased to call it, that, I take it, con- 
cerns nobody but myself." 

" No, no, Mr. Heartwell, I didn't mean — " 
^^ You didn't mean to offend me, neighbour, 
I know that, I know that well enough ; and 
yet, hang me, if I wouldn't rather almost a 
man called me an old fool outright, than that he 
should try to persuade me that I am playing a 
profitless part in seeking to restore my young 
master — God bless him ! — to his own fair in- 
heritance," replied Frank, warmly. 
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^^ You have been connected with the family 
a long time, and, of course, yon must feel 
deeply interested in their fortunes, Mr. Heart- 
veil," observed mine host, by way of rejoinder 
— evidently no longer desirous of gainsaying 
anything his veneraUe guest might think 
proper to assert. 

" Ay, there you are right, neighbour ; I was 
little more than this high,'' and the old man 
held his hand some three feet from the floor, 
"when I went to Temple-Thorpe. Why, I 
remember my late master when he was but a 
little, mischievous, curly-headed lad — as wild 
as a hare, and as good-tempered as a turtle- 
dove. 1 remember, too, but — '* puflf — puflf — 
puff — " it does no good, no good now recalling 
the bright days of auld lang syue, it only 
makes me sad and down-hearted to think how 
much trouble and misery one has been ac** 
quainted with." Puff— puff — puff. 

"You talk of me making my old age^ 
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wretohod and misoTable/' resumed Frank^ 
after having taken in an abundant inhalation 
of the soothing weed ; ^' why, zounds, neigh- 
bour; I should be a thousand times more 
wretched and miserable than I am, were I to 
sit down quietly in my ingle nook, and to give 
up my task in despair. Not so, not so ; so 
long as these old limbs will help me from 
plaoe to place, so long am I determined to 
prosecute my search ; and who shall say but 
that I may be successful in the end ? At all 
eyents, neighbour, be the result what it may, 
in so doing I shall do my duty. If I succeed 
I shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
have neither lived nor laboured in vain ; and 
if I do not succeed — ^^ puff — puff — puff — 
^^ w^hy then, I shall say with my last breath, 
as I say now, and as I've said hundreds of 
times before, it may be law, but I'll be d— — d 
if it's justice." 
I 5 
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On leaving the village hostelry, that night, 
Frank Heartwell, instead of taking, as usual, 
the pathway towards his own house, turned 
from the street down a narrow green lane, 
sheltered on either hand by thick untrimmed 
hedgerows, and which, judging from its ap- 
pearance, was used only as an accommodation 
road to the meadows beyond. A short dis- 
tance down that green lane, however, a narrow 
foot-path, divided from the road by a rude 
stile, diverged through a small plantation of 
beech trees, and skirted, for a short distance, 
the wall surrounding the grounds of Temple- 
Thorpe, and from thence it ran directly across 
the park, forming, by far, the nearest, as well 
as the most secluded approach to the mansion. 
The night, though somewhat clouded and over- 
cast, w^as fair and calm — all was still, tranquil 
and serene. Not a sound, save the distant 
baying of some watchful house-dog, which now 
and then stole faintly on the ear, disturbed the 
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universal silenoe which prevailed. It was a 
dully solitary ramble for that old man to take, 
and yet there was a charm in its very dulness 
and solitude most congenilEtl to his feelings. 
Again and again had he, after leaving the 
village hostelry of a night, turned into that 
green lane, and rambled unnoticed and unknown 
through the Mr fields beyond. He had been 
accustomed to traverse that .solitary path- way 
from his boy-hood, it had ever been one of his 
favorite rambles, and there was scarcely a tree 
or a shrub with which he was not able to as- 
sociate some recollection, some pleasing memory 
of the past. Beyond this, it was a ptiblic foot- 
path, and so long as he kept within its limits, 
Fi*ank Heartwell felt that he could still wander 
in the park of Temple-Thorpe without being a 
trespasser. It was, perhaps, a childish thought, 
and yet it was one which had often engaged 
the old man's mind. 

" Ay, ay," he would mumble to himself, 
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** my right here, at all eyents, is indisputable, 
even he cannot gainsay it." 

And he would raise his bowed head and 
draw up his bent figure to its lull height, and 
walk on with an air of pride and independence 
altogether foreign to his usual habit. On the 
night in question, howeyer, the old man's 
thoughts were turned in a different channel. 
Little, as at the time, he appeared to regard 
the remarks of honest Boniface, they sank 
deep into his heart ; and when his companion 
said, ^^ if there had been any chance of getting 
the estates back again into the hands of the 
rightful owner, the lawyers would have found 
it out long ago ;" he had but in truth given 
expression to the very thought which had, for 
some time past, been gradually gaining a 
stronger and stronger hold upon the old man's 
mind. And yet such was the tenacity with 
which Tie clung to his object, that he en- 
deavoured at all times, to argue himself out 
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of the very belief of all doubts and difficulties. 

Sinoe his return, however, from 8 , it 

was evident to all with whom he condescended 
to speak on this subject, that he was not nearly 
so sanguine of success as formerly. True it is, 
he had akeady managed to get together some 
facts which would be likely to avail him much, 
should the question ever again be brought 
under legal investigation ; but yet the main 
link in his chain of evidence was wanting. 
The register of the martiage between Mr. 
fielmont and Miss Latour, was not to be found, 
it had been abstracted from the books — stolen 
— destroyed — no, no, not destroyed I This 
was a conclusion to which, even in the mo- 
ments of his greatest despondency, old Frank 
Heartwell could never be brought to consent. 
Had he once to admit this, the old man felt 
he must ever afterwards regard his labours as 
wholly useless and unavailing. 

It was a dull and solitary ramble for that 
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old man to take — and yet he thought and 
thought, and rambled and rambled on, utterly 
regardless of time and place^ until he found 
himself almost upon the very threshold of the 
mansion. 

It was already close upon midnight, and 
everything was still and silent as the grave. 
Not a sound was heard within the walls of that 
princely house, even the echo of the last foot- 
fall of the last drowsy retainer, as he stole off to 
bed, had passed away. One solitary light 
alone was visible, and that was in a room 
situated at the extreme end of one of the wings 
of the house, and which, during Frank Heart- 
welPs residence at Temple-Thorpe, had seldom, 
if ever, been used by the family. 

The old man stood, for a moment, gazing 
upon the huge building before him, spell-bound 
and motionleRs I Ere he had time to collect 
his thoughts, the sound of approaching foot- 
steps fell distinctly on his ear. Stepping a 
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few paces forward, he securely screened him- 
self hehind one of the massive pillars of the 
huilding, thinking when the stranger had gone 
by, he would again come forth, and retrace his 
steps unnoticed and unobserved. 

Scarcely, however, had Frank Heartwell 
taken possession of his hiding-place, when a 
man, somewhat above the middle height, and 
<3ompletely wrapped up in a large grey cloak, 
rame stealthily along the path, and passed 
within a few yards of the very place where he 
was standing. The old man caught but 
a momentary and partial glance of the 
stranger's face, yet that glance sufficed. He 
had seen those features but two or three times 
before, yet he had seen them under such cir- 
cumstances that they had become, as it were, 
daugereotyped upon his memory. 

On arriving immediately below the window, 
from which, as we have already stated, one 
solitary light was visible — the stranger sud- 
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denly paused — uttered a law, guttral sound — 
something between a whistle and a suppressed 
OTjj and immediately drew back within the 
shade of the building. Ere many minutes had 
elapsed, a small door, of which Frank Heartwell 
had hitheito known nothing, was opened from 
within, and the next moment Mr. Fercival 
Andre Belmont stepped out upon the path. 

" Safe," exclaimed the stranger, in a whis- 
per. 

" Safe," replied Mr. Belmont, in the same 
low tone. 

Without further parly, Mr. Septimus Bigsby 
— for such was the stranger — was led by Mr. 
Belmont into the house. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



The most important actions of our lives are not 
unfrequently found to be those which we have 
performed in the moments of sudden impulse 
and excitement Thus was it with Frank 
Heartwell. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon Mr. 
Belmont and his companion, when the old man, 
coming from his hiding place, stole silently 
towards it. Bowing down his head, and 
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placing his ear against the look, he listened for 
a moment to what was going on within. The 
faint sound of retreating footsteps — the creak- 
ing of an inner door, and a suppressed ^^ Hush,^' 
were distinctly heard. 

All was then again still and silent as the 
grave. What strange thoughts were at that 
moment passing through the old man's mind, 
or by what spirit he was influenced, we know 
not ; but certain it is he regarded that mid* 
night interview between Mr. Belmont and his 
crafty attorney with no slight suspicion. At 
once, and without the least hesitation, Frank 
Heartwell noiselessly opened the door, which, 
though closed, had been left unfastened, and 
entered the house. Quickly, though silently, 
he crept along a small passage, which led to 
the foot of a narrow stair, apparently of some- 
what recent erection, or so he thought; for 
there had been none such there when he re- 
sided at Temple-Thorpe, For a moment the 
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old man paused, uncertain how to prooeed— a 
faint glimmering of light, however, from above 
was. distinctly visible, and this he at once fixed 
upon as his beacon. In so doing it proved he 
was right ; for scarcely had he ascended a 
do^en steps ere he found the light, which was 
now much clearer and more distinct, to issue 
from the crevices of a door leading to an apart- 
ment within which he could already dis- 
tinguish the voices of Mr. Belmont and his 
companion. Although they spoke in a some- 
what subdued tone, their conversation was 
evidently of an angry and impassioned cha- 
racter. 

^^ Ha, ha !" thought the old man, as he sta- 
tioned himself within a few feet of the door, 
and in such a position as enabled him distinctly 
to overhear all that was said, ** When rogues 
fall out, honest men get their rights. There is 
some mischief on foot to-night, and it may 
be—" 
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But ere he had time to pursue his cogitations 
further, his ear had caught one or two words 
from within, which claimed all his attention. 

Had Frank Heartwell been allowed time for 
reflection, had he thought oyer the part he was 
now playing, he would no more have stationed 
himself at that door than he would have openly 
demanded of the present occupier of Temple- 
Thorpe restoration of the estate to him whom 
heconoeiyed to be the rightful heir. Frank 
Heartwell, the honorable, ingenuous, warm- 
hearted Frank Heartwell — an eaves-droppdr I 
Is it not incredible ? Not so incredible, good 
reader, as you may at first suppose. How 
often have you — how often, indeed, has every 
one — in a moment of excitement, acted upon 
the first sudden impulse, and in so doing have 
committed some act or other of which there was 
reason afterwards to be heartily ashamed, 
Frank Heartwell, honorable and high-minded 
as he was — was yet mortal, and as liable to 
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temptation^ perhaps, as the rest of his fellow- 
creatures. It matters not now, howeyer^ 
whether the old man was right or wrong in 
what he did — nor need we argue the point 
further. It was fortunate, at all events, for 
us, as chroniclers, and for many others, in 
whom we take a deep interest, that the old 
man did so far forget himself (assuming for 
the nonce that he was wrong) as to play the 
eayes-dropper on the night in question. 

"Well, well, Bigsby," said Mr. Belmont 
" It matters not. If what you have told me be 
true (yet mark you I don't believe one word 
you have said) you must abide the conse- 
quences of your own misconduct — 

"AndMr.Eeginald?" 

" Ay, Bigsby, and Mr. Beginald, as you are 
pleased to call him, must do likewise. When 
you applied to me, sir, six months ago, for 
money on his account, I told you then I was 
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unable to assist him — ^and I have only now to 
repeat the same thing." 

"But pray, Mr, Belmont, reflect for a 
moment on the fearful position in which, by 
your refusal, Mr. Beginald will be 
placed." 

"Enough, sir — I have already given you 
an answer." 

^' Then am I, sir,, distinctly to understand 
that you reluse to advance the money. Pause, 
sir, before you give me a reply — and remem- 
ber the consequences- -" 

" Tush ! tush ! Bigsby, don't think to im- 
pose upon me by this asbumed manner. As 
to your story about the forged bill upon the 
late Lord Lindsay, I tell you again, I do not 
believe one word of it — It's a mere trick — a 
mere trie k, sir, to defraud me of my money." 

'* Believe nie, Mr. Belmont, this is not so. 
I tell you again that Mr. Beginald did, in an 
unlucky moment, to avoid the shame and 
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degradation which must necessarily have 
followed his inability to meet a large debt of 
honor, commit a forgery on the late Lord 
Lindsay. The bill is now running and will 
be due a couple of days hence. At much 
cost and trouble I have managed — it matters 
not how or by what means — to discover in 
whose hands that bill at this moment rests. 
Give me the money, sir, and all will be well 
— ere twenty four hours have passed' over 
every evidence of Mr. Eeginald's crime shall 
be destroyed — refuse me the money, sir, and 
it is probable that within the same time, your 
son — the heir presumptive to Temple-Thorpe 
— will be the inmate of a gaol." 

" And you, Bigsby ?" 

" I, sir, shall doubtless be his companion. 
Thoughtlessly and unwillingly — and solely 
influenced by a desire to assist the son of my 
former master, and until now my friend and 
patron, I did that which, in the eye of the 
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law, will render me criminal as Mr. Beginald 
himself. He, sir, forged the instrument, I 
paid it away, having at the time a full and 
perfect knowledge of the fact." 

" Well, well, Sigsby, even be it as you say, 
I have neither the will nor the ability to aid 
you.*' 

For a few minutes there was a dead silence. 

" Mr. Belmont," at length resumed Sigsby, 
in a more firm and bitter tone ^^ I will take 
you at your word. Since, sir, you refuse to 
advance the money, even though it be for the 
sole use of your own son — and to save him 
and yourself from eternal obloquy and 
disgrace — I, even I, in self-defence, must 
do it." 

"It is well." 

" A little while Mr. Belmont, and you will 
think differently. There was a time — you 
seem to forget it, sir, but I do not — when I 
had only to have asked the &vour to have had 
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it granted — there waB a time when, whatever 
ixiigbt haire bran your dispoeition/ youwonld 
nat have dared to refose me — no, no, had I 
asked three times the amount I now do — ^yon 
would not, I say, have dared to refuse me;" 

" Doubtless, Bigsby, your past services 
stood me in good stead — ^but, I mistake, if 
they Have not long- ago had their full reward. 
Be that, however, as it may^ — ^from this time 
forth, I shall regard all obligations between 
us at an end." 

^* Yerily then, Mr. Belmont, your humble 
servant must look out* for a new patron — 
and—" 

" Well sir, what more ?" 

^^Temple^'Thorpe must go backto the right 
heir, after all." 

" Ha I ha, Bigsby ;" replied Mr. Belmont, 
and there was a sound of fiendish exultation 
in his voice " There, there, at all events, you 

VOL. lU. K 
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are mistaken. Muoh as your malice and ill- 
will may be able to accomplish, depend upon it, 
you will £eu1 in this. Back, sir, back to your 
home, and know that I defy you. What I am 
I neyer to hear the last of that eternal 
bug-bear, Temple-Thorpe ? Is it not enough 
that I have supplied you, year after year, with 
gold, unstinted and untold — ^is it not enough 
that I haye received you at my table as my 
guest — as my friend — is it not enough that 
I haye been little better than a slaye in your 
hands — '^ 

"It is not, Mr. Belmont," interposed Bigsby 
" of what you haye been, but of what you are, 
that I complain." 

"Henceforward, sir," continued Mr. Bel- 
mont, apparently regardless of his companion's 
remark, " all further communication between 
us must cease. I cannot, I will not endure 
this continual harass and persecution. As 
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for your threats, Mr. Bigsby, I treat them as 
they deserve with indiflference and contempt." 

** Of that you shall judge even now. You 
remember IMfr. Belmont, on how slight a 
ground your title to Temple-Thorpe was 
established. Had the register of your 
brother's marriage with Miss Latour been 
discovered, you had never set a foot within 
these walls." 

Closer — still closer Frank Heart well pressed 
toward, the door. 

" And how came it, sir," continued Bigsby 
"that no one could lay his hand upon that 
little document ? How came it that every 
search proved fruitless and unavailing? Ha, 
ha, Mr. Belmont, I see you remember 
now — " 

"Yes, Bigsby," replied Mr. Belmont, 
sternly " I do remember. You were the 
villain who stole — who destroyed — that docu- 
K 2 
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me&t — and for this one servioe how richly 
have you been repaid.'' 

^^Ha, ha I and you think I stole — ^I des- 
troyed — the register, eh — Mr. Belmont 1" 

^^ So, sir, you swore upon your oath to me, 
at the time." 

" And you believed me ? Well, well, Mr. 
Belmont, your faith deserves all praise — I 
would I could say as much for your simplicity. 
Fray, sir, look here,'' and Bigsby held a paper 
before the eyes of his companion ^^ what say 
you to this ? Now, now, tell me, will you treat 
my threats with indifference and contempt — 
or will you give me the money ? Nay, nay, 
Mr. Belmont you need not tremble. Notwith- 
standing what has passed, providing you are 
still in the humor to keep mp our connexion, 
I will do you no harm — ^but, if on the other 
hand— ^' 

And Bigsby, at that moment, deliberately 
folding up the paper, was about returning 
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it to his pocket) when a finn gnsp was laid 
upon his arm. 

''Hold, sir, hold;" shouted Frank Heart- 
welly fiercely — at the same moment siaizing 
the paper firmly in his hand. The a£Erighted 
attorney made a yain effort to reoover his lost 
treasure — ^but the next moment the old man 
with Herculean grasp threw him on one side — 
and pushing past Mr. Belmont, who had 
rushed towards the door evidently with the 
intention of preyenting his escape, he bounded 
down the narrow stairs and along the little 
passage with the agility of a boy. 

''Quick I quick!'' shouted Bigsby to Mr. 
Belmont as they hurried after Frank Heartweli 
— ^but they were already too late. At the very 
moment the words passed the lips of the 
panting and horror-stricken attorney — ^the outer 
door was suddenly opened and then again 
re-shut — ^and locked from the outer side. 

Well was it for the old man he had taken 
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thia ktter preoaation, or, deqpite the agility 
and strength with which he seemed to have 
heen so snddenly inspiied, it is moie than 
prohaUe he would have been made a prisoner 
ere he had got many yards from the house, 

NoWy howoTer, he had gained an adyantage 
oyer his pursuers — of which it is scarcely 
necessary to add, he piompily availed himself. 
Once in the wood — every path and every 
track of which were familiar tp him as the 
road whidi passed his own home — and the old 
man knew that he would be safe. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



While fhe scene we haye just desoribed wai 
enacting at Temple-Thorpe — another of Tery 
different though of little less important, 
character was passing within a few miles 
hrace. 

In a small room, at the principal Hotel in 

L ^ sat Beginald Belmont, bnsilj occupied 

in writing. Seyeral unsealed, though finished, 
letters were already piled up before him-- and 
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it was evident that he had been at work some 
time. His look was haggard and care-worn^ 
and he had lost that reckless expression of 
oountenance^ which formerly^ even under the 
most adverse and trying circumstances, seldom 
if ever failed him. His brow was deeply fur 
rowed — and his long ^urtiitg bcdr, which but 
a few months ago was black and shining as 
the raven's wing, was nbw grey — or even 
greyer — than that of many a man who has 
duly numbered his three score years and ten» 
His dress— -on which even yet, as it waa 
evident, he bestowed more than ordinary at- 
tentions—was gentlemanly asid becoming— ^but 
there was no longer that manifest indioatioa 
of the man of £Etshioii— ^by which he had fer^ 
merly been distinguished. In short, a -single 
glance was suiB^cient to shew that Eeginald 
Belmont was wholly and entirely changed. 
^The once reckless and dissipated rouf for 
whom no excitement — no excess-^waa too 
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extreme — ^was now a sober, melandholy, mis- 
erable man. From the yefy night when, he 
had been tempted to commit the forgery npc^ 
Lord Lindsay, a sudden and marked change 
had come over him. From that night consci- 
ence had been aroused and the whole current 
of his thoughts and feelings had been changed. 
Hitherto his conduct had been ' open only to 
censure and condemnation, but now — now, 
alas I he had been guilty of a crime — a crime 
so heinous in the eye of the law that no less 
a punishment than Death had long been 
awarded as its penalty. From that night too, 
he felt that he was entirely in the power of 
£igsby — a mere puppet in his hands. For 
once, however, the crafty attorney had mis* 
taken his course — ^Beginald Belmont was not 
the man to be subdued or overawed by a 
threat. Day after day, and week after week, 
for some time past his interviews with Mr. 
Bigsby had been long and regular. Thus far, 
K 5 
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bowever, they b«id bten of little availi of fio 
little indeed, that Bigsbji as we haye already 
MeOy had fiedlen baok upon Mr. Belmont, Senr., 
in the end — ^relying npon him to assist them 
out of their difficulties. 

^^ There I" mratally exclaimed Beginald, 
as he concluded the last of his correspondence 
^* I am now prepared for wh^atever course it 
may be necessary for me to take. But how 
is this ?" and he looked at his watch, as he 
continued ^' It is even now an hour past the 
time at which Bigsby promised to be here. 
Should my father have refused — no, no, he 
will not do that, when he knows all. For the 
credit of the family — the name — he will not 
allow my crime to be bruited to the world," 

Throwing himself back in his chair and 
fixing his eyes upon the few flickering embers 
still burning in the grate, the misguided — 
the repentant man fell into a sad and gloomy 
reverie. 
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^^ Weill well, sir/' exolaimed ]£r. Bigsby 
as he entered the room about an hour later 
'* It's just as I expected. Mr. Belmont is as 
stupid and obstinate as ever and refuses to 
adrance a single farthing.^' 

^' And you told him what the result of that 
refusal would be — eternal ruin and disgrace to 
his son ?" enquired Beginlad in a firm though 
subdued Yoice. 

« I told him aU, sir— aU." 

"Well— what said her 

^^ That he .would not believe one word of 
my story. But, between you and I, Mr. 
Beginald, that was a mere evasion. The long 
and short of the matter is this, Mr. Belmont 
has the money — ^but he will not part with it 
— ^though it be to save you even from the 
hangsman." 

And the attorney fixed his keen penetrating 
eyes on the face of his companion — evidently 
expecting the announcement he had just made 
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to produce no slight ^eot> In %Hb, iiowever, 
he was disappointed. 

^^ If that indeed, be so/' replied Beginald 
calmly ^^ I faaye but one resource*" 

«* And that is, sir—" 

^^ Known only to myself, at this moment." 
And there was something in Beginald's 
manner which seemed to forbid further ej^quiry 
'^Bigsby" resumed he, after a brief paijise 
" Two days hence and the bill will be presen- 
ted for payment and the forgery detected. 
The result is now inevitable. I had hoped to 
have been spared the shame and degradation 
which must necessarily follow a discovery — 
since, however, there is no longer any chance 
of this, I have now but to look to my own 
personal safety." 

" And pray, Mr. Eeginald, what is to become 
of me?" 

"Ton, sir, must take your own course. 
Had it not been for you I should not now have 
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BtOodiA this perilous ^nd degraded position. 
Kay shrink not, Bigsby, nor attempt to deny 
what I say— you, and you alone, were the 
devil that seduced and entrapped me.'' 

" Have a care — have a care, Mr. Beginald,. 
how you seek to pick a quarrel. Let me tell 
you, 'tis at all times dangerous to make an 
enemy of an old confidant — more especially is 
it so now, when one word from my lips — you 
understand me, Mr. Belmont ?" and the dark 
malicious smile which settled for a momeoit on 
his face might well have cowed even a 
bolder heart than was possessed by Beginald 
Belnuont. 

** Yes, Bigsby, I do understand you but too 
well. No matter, no matter, however, I am 
not now to be overawed by your threats. 
Would it please you, sir, to see the thoughtless 
dupe of your vile knavery pay the last penalty 
of bis faults— rstand not there, torturing me 
with your taunts and sneers — but out, at once 
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into the streets — go, tell the world that 
Beginald Belmont — ^the next heir to Temple- 
Thorpe, is 9^ felon — but, but, mark you, Bigsby, 
add at the same time—-* It was I that made 
him one.'' 

And gathering up his papers, Beginald 
Belmont — (ere Mr. Bigsby had an opportunity 
to reply) rushed from the room. 

For a few minutes the irate and astonished 
attorney remained almost motionless as a 
statue— his eyes fixed upon the door through 
which his companion had so suddenly 
departed. 

^^So, so," soliloquized he, at length, 
^^ Things have come to a pretty pass. It is 
high time I began to play a different game. 
Spumed by the father — abused and vilified by 
the son — ^Bah I It is clear I must take up the 
bill, and pay the money out of my own pocket. 
Well, be it so, I will make up the loss some- 
how or other, ere long. But, but, how the 
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devil I am to reoover the register and silenee 
that talkative old fool Heartwell, I know not 
— yet it must be done and quickly too. Yes, 
yes, I cannot afford to lose my hold upon 
Temple-Thorpe : 'tis a great card, and if 
properly played — will doubtless turn out well. 
At all events, it is worth the hazard.'' 

And Mr. Bigsby, though evidently annoyed 
and out of humor at the loss he had sustained, 
soon managed to extract no slight consolation 
from his own crafty and cunning thoughts. 
He drew his chair nearer the fire — ^placed his 
feet upon the fender — and in the enjoyment 
of a decanter of wine, which, at the time he 
entered the room', was standing untouched 
upon the table, he soon brought his mind into 
that state under which the most absurd and 
unreasonable projects seem perfectly tangible 
and easy of accomplishiDent. Mr. Belmont 
was already dispossessed of Temple-Thorpe, 
and Walter, its rightful owner, re-established 
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at the mansion. Bis adyiser— connsellor — 
friend — ^wasMr. Bigsby himself— and every- 
thing was just as that redoubtable and crafty 
schemer would have it. 

Have a care, have a care, Bigsby I ('tis 
your own expression) aerial castle building 
is a very common, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, a very unprofitable amusement. If you 
would defeat the designs of your enemies — ^if 
/ you would realize that day-Qream which has 
so long occupied your thoughts — it is time, 
even now, you were up and at work. 

Slowly but gradually the excited schemer 
sinks into a deep sleep — but it is not into that 
sleep which visits the honest and sound- 
hearted— he is haunted by strange dreams- 
appalling visions. One dense impenetrable 
mass of darkness wraps him round — ^and a 
fearful abyss is yawning at his feet. One 
step, but one step farther in advance and he 
is lost for ever. Well, well may you start at 
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that appalling dream, Bigsby — it is bad — it 
is terrible enough — but hark I 

"You are my prisoner, sir," exclaims a 
sturdy oflScer of the law. 

This, Bigsby, (thanks be to the old man's 
promptitude and decision — ) is no dream. 
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OHAPTEB XVIII. 



Oir descending to the breakfast parlour, the 
following morning Mr. Belmont received a 
somewhat long and incoherent epistle from 
his son, Beginald, from which we shall make 
two or three extracts — ^inasmnc^ as they will 
serve sufficiently to explain the present and 
the friture prospects of their author,-^f whom 
by the way, we shall hereafter have but little 
to report. 
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^' I murmur not, father, at your refusal to 
advance me the money, for I am not 
thoroughly satisfied that you ^e not right 
in so doing. Moreover, if what Bigsby teUs 
me be correct — and if you fail to win him 
over to sectesy — a time may come — and that 
presently — ^when you will stand in need of 
all the money you can possibly lay your hands 
upon. Law is an expensive game to uphold ; 
and if you are again driven to establish your 
title to Temple-Thorpe through its instrumen- 
tality—it must necessarily entail upon you 
an incalculable cost. 



"Bigsby, (than whom, let me warn you, 
I know not a more designing, d|Uigerous man) 
will already have told you the fall extent of 
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my errop— or in plain terms— of my crime; 
he may not, however, haye told you that he 
himself was the first instigator — ^the first 
promoter— of that crime, 

'^ Kevcrtheless, sir, such was the case/ Had 
it not been for him I had not now been |;uilty 
of felony — I had not now been compelled to 
adopt a course — painful and degrading beyond 
conception — ^yet which seems to me, after 
mature and serious deliberation to be the only 
one consistent with my own safety. 

^^ Situated as I am, to haye remained in 
this country — ^to have boldly hazarded the 
result of a judicial inyestigation would have 
been an act of sheer madness and desperation. 
The result would haye been ineyitable. I 
must unquestionably haye been found guilty, 
and haye paid the penalty of my crime, while 
all with whom I claim kinship or connexion 
must haye been oyerwhelmed with shame 
and degradation. 
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^^ By the time you receive this, I shall 
already have taken ship and, if fortune favor 
me, have set sail for the New World. Ay, 
father, thongh it is now close npon midnight, 
I trust by the early sunrise to have looked for 
the last time on the receding shores of my 
native land. My plans — unknown even to 
Bigsby, who has boen my accomplice through- 
out — have been settled for some days past, 
and I have no fear of any accident or 
mischance. 

" Where, or in what quarter I shall even- 
tually settle, I know not. At present I am 
strongly inclined to try my fortunes in the 
bush. A hard life and a hazardous one it may 
be — yet it has two sovereign charms for a 
guilty and repentant man — ^a man who feels 
he can no longer look his fellow-creatures 
boldly in the face — solitude and excitement I 
And above all, father, amidst the wild forests 
f the new world the wretched outcast of his 
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own far-off country may — if there be one 
spark of good yet left within his heart — ^be 
drawn by nature's impuLse to hold communion 
with nature's God. 



^^ Guilty as I am^ and estranged as we 
have latterly been, I cannot but feel that 
I should have set out on my voyage with 
a lighter heart, and in higher hopes, could I, 
ere my departure, have pressed your hand 
once more, and for the last time, within my 
own ; could I — 

^^ Alas I it is even now time that I was on 
my road, 
. " Farewell, my father, farewell." 
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For a few minutes Mr. Belmont appeared 
as though he scarcely understood the purport 
of what he had read. Prepared as he was, 
to some extent, by the conversation he had 
had with Mr. Bigsby to receive the confirma- 
tion of Eeginald^s guilt, he was unutterably 
shocked and overpowered by the intelligence of 
hisdeparture for theNew World. Couldit, indeed, 
be possible that his son — his only son — ^who not- 
withstanding all his faults had been perhaps 
one of the worshipped idols of his heart — 
was even now hastening into exile — an outcast 
from his native land ? Was this, indeed, the 
end of all the bright day-dreams of his life ? 
How had he schemed, plotted, and struggled 
to obtain wealth — power — position ; how had 
he, day after day, seen the one great object 
of his labour growing beneath his eyes : 
wealth, power, position — were now his own — 
but alas! how little did they avail! How 
gladly would the gold- worshipper, at, this 
moment, have paid the uttermost price of his 
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son's ransom — ay, even though it had been 
fixed at three times the amount for whioh, but 
a few hours ago, the traitorous Bigsby had so- 
licited. It was now, however, too late. 

^^No, no," ejaculated the heart-stricken 
&ther, as this last thought flashed across his 
mind ; ^^ there may, perhaps, even yet be time 
to save him. At all events, 1 will see what 
can be done." 

Ere the next half-hour had passed over, Mr. 

Belmont was already on his road to ^ the 

nearest sea-port town to Temple-Thorpe, and 
the one from which he had no doubt Beginald 
intended to take his departure. 

Crack, crack, crack went the postillions' 
whips, and the four dark- greys — ^which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Belmont's instructions, had been 
selected for this occasion — dashed along the 
road at an almost incredible speed. Every now 
and thdn the carriage rolled from side to side, 
and seemed, for a moment, as though it must 
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inevitably be overthrown — yet the usually 
timorous and affrighted old man^ who sat 
closely muffled up in one corner, and entirely 
out of sight — save when, every now and then, 
he bent forward to ascertain their progress — 
appeared to be wholly regardless of danger. 
Faster — still faster — was his only cry; and 
faster, still faster, if possible, did the fiery 
horses dash along the road. 

On reaching the town of L , through 

which they had to pass, their course became 
somewhat more difficult, and, consequently, 
somewhat less rapid. 

Early as it was, an immense number of 
people were already in the streets — and all 
apparently drawn, from some cause or other, 
in one direction. 

It was quite evident that an event of no 

ordinary character had either happened or was 

about to happen; and that the good people 

were, as most good people in small provincial 

VOL. ni. L 
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towns generally are, nnder such circum- 
stances, sufficiently excited by wonder and 
curiosity. 

On entering the street leading to the public 
market, the court-house, and one or two other 
public buildings of no little note, the crowd 
was so dense that Mr. Belmont's progress 
became most seriously retarded. The horses 
were able to move only at foot's pace ; and the 
postillions had no slight difficulty, while pro- 
ceeding even at this rate, to avoid inflicting 
serious bodily harm on divers of her Majesty's 
liege subjects. Fretted and annoyed beyond 
measure, Mr. Belmont, at length, hastily lot 
down the carriage window, and was on the 
point of issuing a very peremptory order to 
his servants to " drive on," when his attention 
was suddenly drawn to an object which seemed 
not only to silence the words at that moment 
upon his lips, but to freeze up the very life- 
blood at his heart. 
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They were directly opposite the prijicipal 
entrance to the court-house — ^to which, it waa 
now eyident, the anxious and restless crowd 
was drawn — there was, at that instant^ a 
general rush towards the huilding ; and, im- 
mediately, a prisoner, guarded by a strong 
body of policemen, was seen ascending the 
steps. His appearance was at once hailed by 
the bystanders with a loud, discordant yell— ^a 
yell such only as an indignant and infuriated 
mob can set up — ^and such as no man, howeyer 
hardened and reckless, can listen to un- 
moved. 

" What ! what I " exclaimed Mr. Belmont, 
as his eye rested for a moment on the scene 
before him, "Bigsby in custody already 1" 
Then, suddenly sinking back into the comer 
of the carriage, he added — "All — all is 
lost!'' 

On reaching the outskirts of the towiji, craok, 
L 3 
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crack, crack, again wont the postillions' whips, 
and again the four dark greys dashed off at 
the top of their speed. Mr. Belmont, however, 
was now too deeply absorbed in thought to 
give himself further trouble about the journey. 
A new source of alarm had unexpectedly 
sprung up— and the old man now felt that he 
had reason to tremble for his own, as well as 
for his son's safety. 

^Notwithstanding the combined exertions of 
men and horses, it was fast approaching mid- 
day ere Mr. Belmont arrived at the little sea- 
port town of , and here again disappoint- 
ment and trouble awaited him. The American > 
steamer had sailed with the early morning 
tide, and was already far — ^far away on her 
trackless course, ^ 

The grasping, gold- worshipping old man was 
utterly cast down ; and yet, when he recalled 
to memory the scene he had so lately wit- 
nessed — ^when he thought of the revelations 
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which Bigflby would, in all probability, be 
induced to make— he could not but feel thank- 
ful that Beginald had effected bo opportune 
and fortunate an escape. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



Ths r^Bult of the inquiry entered into by the 
magiatrateB, respecting the charge brought 
against the unlucky Bigsby, was his committal 
to the eommon gaol of the county^ there to 
await the ensuing assizes, when he was to be 
placed upon his trial before a higher and more 
competent tribunal ; and the evening of the 
same day on which he had first been appre- 
hended, beheld him the inmate of a gloomy 
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prison-hoTUse. Confident as lie had hitherto 
been in the povers of his own craftiness — 
satisfied as he had felt, even under the most 
pressing circnmstances, of ^ his ability to work 
himself out of this dark and inextricable busi- 
ness — the moment he was left to himself — 
^' cribbed, cabined, and confined '^ within the 
dark walls of his narrow cell — ^his firmness at 
once gave way, and giving iull vent to his feeU 
ings, he wept like a child. Old Frank Heartwell, 
who had appeared as the principal witness 
against him, had given his evidence in sa 
dear and straightforward a manner, that all 
who had heard him were strongly impressed 
with the truthfdiiiess of his statements, and 
none, perhaps, more so than the committing 
magistratesthemselves. Bigsby, who, up to that 
moment, had managed to maintain a certain 
degree of indifference to his perilous position, 
at once felt the fall force of the current which 
had set in against him— and despite his eadea- 
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Yours at eoncealmeiity a close observer must 
have remarked a manifest change in his feelings 
and demeanour. To the careless and unsearbh- 
ing gaze, howeyer, of the busy crowd, he still 
appeared calm, collected, and indifferent. 
. It so happened that on the day of Mr.: 
Bigsby's committal^ the time for holding the 
assizes had been already fixed-r-bence there 
was but a short period of suspense-^-a period,' 
perhaps, more trying to one in his position 
than any other. Beside this, the crafty attor- 
ney knew well that he had good cause to 
rejoice th^t such was the fact, inasmuch as it 
afforded his prosecutors less opportunity for jhx)- 
yiding additionaleyidenee against him -^andeast 
down and dispiritedas he was, he had still strong 
hopes of being able to. oyerthrow even the 
plain, unyamished story of the honest old 
Frank Heartwell, providing that story should 
not be supported by cogent and strong corro- 
boration. 
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As the time drew near, Bigsby oocupied 
himself almost exclusively in preparing for his 
defence — ^the success of which zested entirely 
upon himself'~no counsel at that time being 
aUowed to appear, on behalf of a prisoner. 
Hardly as this interdiction pressed upon the 
majority of criminals, Bigsby was but little 
likely to be materially affected by it — ^few, 
even of the most eminent and skilful of the 
long robe being better acquainted with the 
subtle intricacies of the law than himself. 

The day — the all-important day, " big with 
the &te" of the once flourishing and powerful 
attorney, now the accused and subdued cri- 
minal — arrived. My Lord, the King^s Justice, 
took his seat upon the bench — ^the jury were 
sworn — and the prisoner, standing erect and 
firmly at the dock, was duly called upon and 
arraigned. 

It is not our intention to go through the 
details of the proceedings, inasmuch as we 
L 5 
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tike it for gamnted that thete vitt be teWy if 
any, of our readers i^o are not iuffioiei&tly 
acquainted with the mode irf procedure on the 
trial of a eriminaly to render euoh a conrie altoge- 
ther aeetoas and unnecessary. We shall oontent 
oorselTMi therefore, by ohroniclmg merely the 
iwnilt. 

Aftw a long, patient, and, as generally 
ha|»peDS in such cases, a somewhat tedious in- 
yestigation, on the part of the court, and a 
brief but skilful defence set up by the accused, 
the jury, after a few minutes' consultation, 
and without so much even as retiring f!ro-n 
their box, decided upon their verdict. 

^^ How say you, gentlemen," demanded the 
Clerk of Arraigns, ^^ do you find the prisoner 
at the bar. Guilty or Not Guilty ?' 

" Guilty," replied the foreman of the jury 
in a firm, decisive tone. 

A slight murmur of applause ran through 
the eourt, which bad, from its opening, been 
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erowded to ezcesB. This fiEunt^ yet poweifiil^ 
expression of the feelings of the people, was 
at once ohecked by the officers of the court ; 
it was, however, sufficiently indicative of the 
opinion they entertained upon the matter. 

<< Let the prisoner be called," esxdaimed the 
judge. 

The derk immediately rose £rom his seat, 
and said— * 

^^ Septimus Bigsby, the jury having found you 
guilty of the crime with which you have been 
accused ; if you have anything to say why the 
judgment of the court should not pass against 
you, you are now to declare it^ and you will 
be heard." 

Bigsby remained firm and motionless as a 
statue; but the changed expression of his 
countenance clearly evidenced the internal 
struggle that, was at that moment going on 
within his heart. After a brief pause, during 
which the unhappy man, notwithstanding th^ 
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qneition whieh had been put to him, did not 
Tontme w mneh as to niBC hifl ey w from the 
ground ; the judge, in meet graye and imprea- 
•iTe language, at once proceeded to comment 
in brief bnt icTere terms, on the heinonsnesB 
of the crime of which he had been found 
guilty, and that, too, upon evid^ice so clear 
and satisfiM^tory, that no reasonable man could 
for an instant doubt but that the jury had 
come to a proper and righteous conclusion. 
His lordship then concluded by passing upon 
the wretched criminal the highest seutence of 
the law — death I 

Amidst the most solemn and profound 
silence, the prisoner was removed from the 
dock, and at once conveyed in accordance with 
the sentence passed upon him to one of the 
condemned cells of the county prison, there to 
eke out the few remaining days of tb^t miserable 
life which was so shortly to be forfeited to the law 
of his country. A harsh and unjustifiable law it 
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may have been, and one which would receive 
but little countenance in our own times ; yet 
it had been acted upon and carried out to^its 
fullest extent so frequently during the three 
or four preceding years that every one who 
had heard the sentence that day passed upon 
the unlucky, attorney, regarded (and they were 
right in so doing) his doom as irrevocably 
sealed. 

For the first two days after his condemna- 
tion, Bigsby appeared to have lost all thought 
and to have suddenly sunk into a state of per- 
fect apathy, approaching almost to imconscious- 
ness. He ate but little; and seldom ex- 
changed more than a word or two at a time 
either with the chaplain of the prison, whose 
duty it was to visit him during the short 
period of life yet allotted to him, or with the 
gaoler who had him in charge. After that 
time, however, a sudden and entire change 
seemed to have come over him, though still 
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gloomy and dispirited he was no longer sullen 
and morose. He appeared grateful for every 
little attention bestowed upon him, oonyersed 
freely, and conducted himself in every way in 
a manner well becoming his awful posi- 
tion. 

On the day immediately preceding that ap- 
pointed for his execution, he employed himself 
for some time in writing, an occupation to 
which he had hitherto but seldom had re- 
course. Scarcely had he completed his work, 
and folded up the document on which he had 
been engaged when the chaplain made his ap- 
pearance in the cell. Bigsby rose to receive 
him, and, with a fiiint smile, (which rested but 
for a moment on his pale cheek,) warmly bade 
him welcome. 

Their interview was protracted much beyond 
its usual length ; yet into the details of that 
interview it were useless now to enquire. 
Suffice it to say, the good man, the &ithful 
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follower of the Holy Apostles of old time ! 
had not laboured in yain. 

He pressed the hand of the condemned 
oriiifluinal warmly witiiin his own — for though 
a condemned criminal, Septimus Bigsby was 
now a humble, contrite, penitent sinner. 

'^Sir,'' said Bigsby, as the reverend chap- 
lain was about to take his departure, ^^will 
you forgive me if I ask of you One more ser- 
yice — 'twill be the last with which I shall 
burden you ?" 

The chaplain silently signified his as- 
sent* 

*^ Will you, when all is over, convey this 
packet to that old man, Frank Heartwell?" 
And here he placed in the hands of his visitor 
the written document on which he had that 
day been engaged. '^ Tell him, the ihforma- 
tion it conveys will avail him nothing in a 
court of law — ^it is not evidence — but it will, 
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perhaps^ itimnlate him to persevere in the 
cause he has in hand— the just cause of the 
widow and fiitherless — ^and it may, perhaps, 
enable him, in the end, to reap the reward of 
all his labours. Above all, sir, tell him, I no 
longer entertain one harsh or vindictive feeling 
against him." 

'^ Your wishes shall be promptly com- 
plied with,'' replied the chaplain, deeply 
moved. 

^^ Thank you, sir, thank you," exclaimed 
Bigsby, in a tremulous voice, and then, after a 
moment's pause, as his companipn was with- 
drawing towards the door, he added, " you — 
you will come to me at day-break to morrow 
— you will stay by me to the last." 

" I will," replied the reverend chaplain, in 
a voice of much kindness and commisci'a- 
tion. 

The next moment the door closed upon the 
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visitory and Bigsby fell back upon his chair, 
utterly speechless and overcome. 



In recording the above facts, we have en« 
deavonred, as far as possible, to avail ourselvecT 
of a degree of brevity, scarcely, perhaps, 
justifiable even in the novelist — ^inasmuch as 
we feel there is often much danger to be appre- 
hended in dwelling too long upon scenes of 
this harrowing description. A false pity — an 
uncalled for and uojustifiable sympathy is but 
too readily excited in the hearts of all men, 
more especially in the hearts of those who 
liave, as yet, known but little of the experience 
of real life, and into the hands of such men it 
is that 'works of this character are most fre- 
quently destined to fall. Startled and astonished 
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as we may be by the daring exploits, the 
wonderful adyentaros, or the hair-bieadth 
escapes of a Turpin or a SAq>pardf there can be 
no reason why we should be induced to regard 
the character of either the one or the other in 
any but its true light A bold villain — a 
daring highwayman — a dishonest, hut penitent 
attorney, ought neyer to be held up, dothed 
with the attributes of a hero. YiUany-- dis- 
guise itas you please — ^is still villany — and it 
u but a false feeling of humanity — a Mae im* 
pulse of an orer excited imagination—which 
loads us to regard its perpetrators with any- 
thing like pity or commiseration. 



At an early hour of the following day, 
Septimus Bigsby paid the last penalty of the 
law* 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A MONTH has barely passed oTer^ yet old Frank 
Heartwell (now in possession of Bigsby's 
packet of papers^) is already in LondoHi and 
has been) day after day, for the last week past, 
in constant eommunicdtion with one of tho 
first legal practitioners of his time. It is 
wonderful to dote the change which has come 
oyer tiiat grey-haired, infirm old man. He is 
no longer sad and melancholy, but there is 
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ever a bright smile upon his oheek — a gay, 
laughing beam in his deep-sunken eye, and he 
hurries to and fro amidst the busy crowd with 
the agility of a man who has numbered but 
half his years. He feels, despite the doubts 
and difficulties which have again and again 
been suggested by his legal adviser, that the 
accomplishment of his long cherished day- 
dream is at hand, that even now, his own 
young master has already his foot upon the 
threshold of his ancestor's home — ^that home 
from which he has so long been unjustly shut 
out — that, in short, Walter Belmont has now 
but to come forward and support his claim — 
and Temple-Thorpe will be his own. 

True it is, the old man is no lawyer in the 
general acceptation of the term, and his 
opinion on any other subject, save the one 
which has so long occupied his attention, 
would not, in all probability, be worth a mo- 
ment's thought or consideration* Year after 
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year, month after month, however, has he 
been applying himself to his task, and there is 
scarcely a statute or an authority bearing upon 
the case he is seeking to establish, with which 
he is not thoroughly acquainted. He has now 
got the chain of evidence complete — not a link 
seems wanting ! Walter Belmont himself, 
.with whom the old man has Jhad several inter- 
views, has, at last, been induced to think that 
there is, at last, a fair chance of his paternal 
mansion and estate being restored to him, and 
is, perhaps, no less anxious than his devoted 
follower, that the matter should at once be 
brought to an issue, while his mother, (of whom 
we shall shortly have again to speak more 
particularly,) following the fond yearnings of 
her heart, is, perhaps, no less sanguine of the 
result than Frank Heartwell himself. 

The old man and his young master were met 
together at the chambers of the latter, whicli 
were situate in one of those dark dingy-looking 
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courts within the precincts of the temple, 

anxiously awaiting the arrival of Mr, L , 

their legal adviser, with whom they were that 
morning to have a consultation — on the result 
of which was mainly to depend the course to 
be hereafter pursued. 

"I tell you, Master Walter," said Frank 
Heartwell, evidently becoming somewhat im- 
patient for the solicitor's arrival. **I am 
satisfied we are right, and you have only to set 
up your claim, and we will establish it beyond 
all question. Why, bless you, sir, to my 
mind, 'the whole thing seems perfectly clear 
and incontrovertible." 

" I fear, Frank, you are too sanguine," re- 
plied Walter, ^^at the same time, I am bound to 
say I think we have reasonable grounds on 
which to build fair hopes of success. We 
must wait, however, a little while longer 

until we have got Mr. L 's opinion, and 

then-^" 
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^^ And then, I suppose/' exclaimed Prank, 
somewhat petulantly, ^^ we must wait a little 

while longer again, until Mr. L has got 

the opinion of counsel ; and so what between 
one and the other of them, the affair will be 
kept hanging on from time to time — Heayen 
only knows how long." 

" No, no, Frank, as you are aware, I hare 
given instructions for a case to be laid before 
the Attorney-General, and it may be that Mr. 
Ir— will be able to furnish us with his opinion 
this very day*" 

"Why zounds. Master Walter, have you 
not been a student at law for the last five years 
yourself? And yet are you notable to see 
your way in this business ? But no matter — 
no matter. I am glad, after all, you have 
thought of consulting the Attorney-General — 
very glad — very glad indeed, sir ; because I 
am quite sure he must and will agree with 
me." 
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" Well, it is possible he may do so, Frank," 
replied Walter, smiling at the old man's en- 
thusiasm. 

'^ I tell you, sir, it is more than possible — ^he 
cannot do otherwise than agree with me. Now, 
just consider. Master Walter, for a moment, 
how the case stands." 

And the old man drew his chair immediately 
opposite the one occupied by his companion. 

^^Mr. Belmont, your late father wad the 
rightful owner of Temple-Thorpe— about that, 
I take it for granted, there can be no dispute ; 
well, he married Miss Blanche Latour for his 
first wife, and after her death, no issue surviv- 
ing, as the lawyers say — he married Miss 
Madeline Latour, his deceased wife's sister; 
and of that marriage you were the only off- 
spring. By and by Mr. Belmont died, and it 
is said that his second marriage being illegal, 
his own child has no title to his estates ; but 
that, in fact, his brother, the next heir, shall 
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be let into possession to the exclusion of Mr. 

Belmont^s own flesh and blood. So far, Master 

Walter, all seems directly against us ; but, as 

, I've often said, it may be law, but I'll be 

d d if it's justice," 

Walter was about to interpose — 
"No, no," continued the old man, ** do not 
interrupt me yet, I have not come to the pith 
of my story? On looking into the circum- 
stances of Mr. Belmont's first marriage, now 
what turns out to be the facts. Miss Blanche 
Latour, as it is clearly shewn by the register 
of her baptism, coupled with that of her mar- 
riage (which, you will remember, by the way, 
was stolen from the church book during the 
progress of the investigation which was made 
. into this matter shortly after your father's 
death, and afterwards surreptitiously concealed 
until it fell into my hands by mere accident), 
was at that time little more than nineteen 
years of age. Hence it is quite dear that she 
VOL. ni. K 
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was a minor, and as such unable to enter into 
such a <K)ntract without the sanction of her 
guardians — her own father being then dead. 
Now, again, sir, you will remember thia news- 
paper report of her marriage : it was strictly 
private, and no one present on the occasion save 
the clergyman, Mr. Belmont, Miss Latour, and 
her sister. Is it, then, a violent assumption to 
say that there was no such consent given to 
the marriage between Mr. Belmont and Miss 
Latour ? Well, and if there was not — " 

" That marriage," interposed Walter, 
" would certainly have been voidable." 

" There, Master Walter, you are wrong ; 
that marriage would have been, not merely 
voidable, but absolutely void. Nay, don't 
contradict me. It is so laid down in the 11 
section of 26 George II., chapter 33 ; a statute 
which I could repeat, an* it were necessary, 
from end to end. Hence, then, the conclusion 
of the whole matter is just this. Mr. Belmont's. 
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first marriage being illegal, was, in fact, as 
one may say, no marriage at all ; and that 
being so, it can no longer be said to invalidate 
his second, which was, in every other respect, 
all strictly fair and legal ; and, depend upon 
it, Master Walter, you are as much entitled to 
inherit the estate of Temple-Thorpe as you 
would have been in case Mr. Belmont had 
never married Miss Latour at all. Now, sir, 
these are the plain facts of the case — every 
circumstance of which, as you already know, 
has been corroborated by the statement of that 
unfortunate wretch Bigsby ; and who admits 
still further, that he himself, at Mr. Percival 
Andre Belmont's suggestion, was the very 
man who stole the marriage register of your 
father and Miss Latour from the church book 
atS— " 

" Ha ! ha !" exclaimed Mr. L — , who had 
been listening, unobserved, to the old man'^ 
energetic appeal. ^^ Ton my word, Mr Heart- 

]£ 2 
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well, you have stated the whole case in a most 
clearandablemaiiner. It strikes me, Mr* Belmont 
will have some difficulty in finding a more 
eloquent adyocate*'' 

"My eloquencCi Mr. Solicitor, as you are 
pleased to call it," replied the old man warmly, 
" consists solely in my truthfulness. One fact 
is worth a thousand arguments —one truth is 
better than a thousand hypotheses.'^ 

" Very true, very true, Mr. Heartwell ; be- 
lieve me I have unfeigned pleasure and satis- 
&ction in being able to inform you that Mr. 
Attorney- General, who has had the whole of 
the facts of this case before^him, has this very 
morning, given me a most elaborate and satis- 
factory opinion as to the legality of Mr. Bel- 
mont's claim to the estates of Temple-Thorpe ; 
in fact, I may say, sir, the learned attorney 
does entirely agree with youy 

And there was a roguish twinkle in the dark 
grey eye of the solicitor as he uttered the last 
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few wordS| laying a strong emphasis on the 
personal pronoun. 

For a moment, the old man appeared utterly 
q>eeehless. 

^* Ay, ay/' replied he, at length, as the 
effect of the information he had just reoeived 
became somewhat subdued, ^^ I knew — ^I knew 
it was all right. I had justice on my side, 
sir ; and, let me tell you, that no man enters 
upon a warfare with justice for his weapon, 
who does not triumph in the end. An' I do 
but lire to see Master Walter, and my dear 
persecuted mistress once again take possession 
of Temple-Thorpe, I shall die contented^ The 
work which I had set myself to do will have 
been accomplished — ^the last action of my life 
will be one with which any man might be 
satisfied to dose his account of this world's 
aflBeurs. I shall haye fought, and not in vain, 
the battle of the widow and the father- 
less." 
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Walter BduMKity movecl ahneet to teaiB, 
seized the old man's hand, and pressed it 
warmly within his own. His heart was too 
full for words, yet, although his tongue fisiled 
him, the expression of his oountenance was 
eloqurat with gratitude. 

The Tery next day the machine of the 
law was set to work. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



As we iatimated some time back, the hedlih of 
the Widow Belmont had long been declining, 
and the faint hopes which even then inspired 
the hearts of her attendants had gradually 
passed away, and all by whom she was now 
surrounded had, for some weeks past, been led 
— despite their wishes to the contrary — to re- 
gard her ultimate recovery as utterly impos- 
sible. 
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After the arrivali however, of old Frank 
HeartweU in the metropolis, she appeared sad- 
denly to hare revived; and had it notbe^i 
for the opinions and oft-repeated warnings of 
her medical advisers, it is probable that more 
than one who felt so deep an interest in her 
restoration, might have been led to regard that 
tempoxary recovery as indicative of returning 
health. But alast the painful disease nnder 
which she laboured had already taken too deep 
root ; and, despite every apparent cessation, it 
was evident to the skilled and watchful eyes 
of her professional attendants that the work of 
demolition was going rapidly on. A month — 
a day— it might be, and the frail tenement 
would be laid low. 

Fully sensible of her own critical and 
perilous position, the Widow Belmont was 
perfectly calm and resigned ; and since she had 
learnt the bright hopes which were held out to 
her heart's treasured idol — the staff and stay 
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of the dark era of her widowhood ! respecting 
the recovery of his ancestral possessions — she 
appeared, at times, even anxions to "fly away 
and be at rest'^ 



The first bright beams of morning were 
upon the earth. The green fields, the blos- 
soming hedge-rows and the well-stocked 
gardens around St. John's Wood, were spark- 
ling gaily beneath the clear blue sky. The 
pure breath of the young day was freighted 
with a thousand sweets ; and nature's blithest 
chorister, the merry lark, shaking the pearly 
dew-drops from his wings, and carolling his 
matin song, was already wending his fiight 
far, far away above the world. The earth and 
all things thereon seemed waking, as a maiden 
M 5 
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from her happy sleep, refreshed, reyigorated, 
to partake the joys and pleasures of the coming 
day. 

Early even as it was, the silvery Yoice of 
childhood — (a voice with which no music may 
compare)— was every now and then borne 
faintly on the breeze.; and here and there 
might be seen, the merry elfin race tripping 
along the green lanes, playing a thousand little 
mad-cap pranks, and disporting themselves to 
their very hearts' content. 

Such was the bright, the life-stirring scene 
around and without the Widow Belmont^s 
peaceful little villa. Sad and dispiriting as 
the change must necessarily be, we must now 
look mthin. 

There lies the poor invalid, powerless, upon 
her couch — her little remnant of life ebbing 
fast away — yet even now, treading as she is 
upon the very border of the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, she is calm, tranquil, undis- 
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mayed. The true Mend of her adversity, the' 
dear companion of her brighter yetirs, the 
neble, warm-hearted Lady Markington, is 
standing by her side, ministering to her last 
few earthly wants, and sustaining, as they 
alone who are good and righteous themselves 
only know how to sustain, the bright hopes of 
the departing spirit even to the end. Walter 
Belmont and old Erank Heartwell, alike bowed 
down with the very bitterness of deep grief, 
are also at hand, watching with breath- 
less anxiety every change which passes 
over the countenance of the expiring 
christian. 

"Dear, dear Lady Markington," faintly 
ejaculated the Widow Belmont, " I shall not 
be Mrith you much longer. I feel that my ap- 
pointed hour is at hand, and ere yon bright 
sun, DOW faintly visible on the distant horizon, 
shall have reached his meridian, I shall have 
passed into the world of spirits. Nay, weep 
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not-— weep not for me, dear lady ; hard as it is 
to take one's last fond look of the world — to 
say farewell to the treasured idols of one's 
heart — ^remember, it is but for a time I Dear, 
dear Lady Markington, be assured, we shall 
meet again." 

Lady Markington bent forward, im- 
printed her last kiss upon the cold 
cheek of her dying friend, and then the 
bright te^trs chasing each other rapidly 
down her face, she turned, for a moment, 
from the couch. 

"Walter, my own noble-hearted boy," 
said the widow, as her son drew towards 
her side, and pressed her thin, cold band 
within his own ; '^ Walter, for your sake, 
I feel even yet a lingering wish within 
my heart that my life had been spared 
but a few years longer. God, however 
— the wise, the merciful Disposer of us 
all — wills it otherwise; hence, my dear 
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Walter, it is our duty patiently, cheerfully, to 
bow to His decree. Soon — soon — alas! you 
will stand alone in the world — alone — alone I 
but fear not, Walter — trust you in ffim — your 
father's Grod and mine — ffe will not leave you, 
nor forsake you." A brief pause ensued. 
" Walter," again resumed the Widow, " I have 
but one request to make of you. Should you 
ever recover Temple-Thorpe, though it may be 
years hence, "promise me you will have my 
corpse removed there, and bury it in your 
father's grave. 'Tis, perhaps, a childish wish, 
Walter — and yet — and yet— there is consola- 
tion even in the thought that I shall sleep my 
last sleep wjthin the green church-yard of 
Temple-Thorpe. God bless you, dear Walter. 
Farewell !" 

Their lips met, one long, long kiss, and the 
bitterest trial was at an end. The dying 
mother had bade her last adieu to her noble, 
her high-minded boy. 
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At that moment a sudden change came 
over her countenance, her lips quivered, 
and it seemed for an instant as though 
the immortal spirit was then leaving 
its earth-bom tenement. Old Frank Heart- 
well stepped forward. The Widow Bel- 
mont again essayed to speak — a faint, low 
whispering sound broke indistinctly from 
her lips. 

" Honest, faithful, old man ! Heaven — 
heaven — reward — " 

The chin fell, the eye-lids closed, and a 
feeble sigh — the last faint effort of expiring 
life — burst from her bosom. 

** There, there, it is finished," exclaimed the 
old man, turning sadly from the couch. "The 
dust shall return unto the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return unto God, who 
gave it.^* 

Eetired and unassuming as had been the 
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life whioh the Widow Belmont had latterly 
led, the news of her death spread quickly 
throughout the district, and brought unutter- 
able anguish to many a weary and trouble- 
laden heart 

Oomparatively small and insignificant as 
her pecuniary resources had been, she had 
generally managed to lay by a little 
store for the relief and assistance of 
her yet poorer and more afflicted brethren. 
Many and many a time had the widow's 
mite brought joy and gladness to the poor 
man's hearth — many and many a time 
had her sweet smile, and consolatory word, 
raised up the downcast and oppressed from 
the dark depths of bitter anguish and 
despair. 

The current of her own early life — so bright 
and promising at its outset — had been sud- 
denly darkened by trouble and adversity ; she 
had drained the cup of poverty to its dregs — 
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hence, she well knew how much even a widow's 
small mite may avail, and how one kind word 
will often allay the bitterest anguish of an 
afflicted soul. There had been few changes, 
throughout the course of that noble-minded 
woman's career, which had not served to raise 
and purify her heart. There had been few 
trials from which she had not extracted some 
good. 

There is no lesson of life which has not its 
appointed uses, and which does not, if we 
regard it as we ought, lead to some wise and 
profitable end. 

Humble, meek, confident, bearing all things 
— hoping all things, the Widow Belmont had 
fought the good fight here — and wow, that the 
silver cord is unloosed, and the golden bowl 
broken — now, that the perishable body is 
carried to its long home, and the mourners go 
about the streets — eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard — nor hath it entered into the heart of 
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man to oonceive — the glory which ahall be 
revealed to her. 

" Blessed are the pure in hearty for they shall 
see GodP^ 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



Six months had passed away. 

Mr. Fercival Andr^ Belmont might have 
been seen pacing hurriedly to and fro a small, 
though well-appointed, sitting-room, of the 

principal hotel in L • A single glance, 

however, would have been sufficient to have 
satisfied even the most casual observer that 
the events which had so recently occurred, 
and in which he had so deep an interest, had 
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pressed heavily upcm him« Long years of 
fidokness could scarcely have effected a more 
thorough Bad entire chaage in his appearance. 
His bent form— jiis blanched cheek — and his 
tottering and unsteady step, were, one and all, 
unmistakeable evidences of the conflict he had 
gone through. The flight of his son^ Eeginald 
— ^the trial and execution of his friend and 
accomplice, Bigsby — and, last of all, the pro- 
ceedings which had been instituted against 
him for the recovery of the mansion and 
estates of Temple-Thorpe — had come upon 
him so rapidly and unexpectedly that it is 
matter of little wonder, perhaps, that he should 
have been so suddenly overpowered and cast« 
down — more especially when we bear in mind 
that his own conduct was little less criminal 
than theirs. 

Much, however, as he had suffered, the 
heaviest, the most over-whelming affliction of 
ail had but this day fallen upon him. A letteir 
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WM lying open upon the table ; it was rerj 
brief, and evidently written in great haste. 
Again, and again, had he read oyer its eon- 
tents — unwilling to belieye them to be 
true* 

Of that letter the following is a tran- 
script — 

" Castle, 

" Five o'clock, p.if. 

'^ Mt Dear Mb. Bslmokt, 

^^I have only time to apprise 
you that the trial has just ended. His lord- 
ship's charge to the jury, though exceedingly 
fair and impartial, was evidently regarded by 
those around me as favorable to our opponent 
-'^-and, in fact, I must say that the case made 
out on behalf of the plaintiff was so clear, 
straightforward, and incontrovertible that, notr 
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withstanding the eloquent address of Mr. , 

in reply, I am satisfied the result is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

" Truly yours, 

"B . 



"P.S. — I have opened my letter to add, 
that after a few minutes' consultation, the jury 
have brought in a verdict for the plaintiff. 
The Judge intimated that he entirely concurs 
in that verdict." 

Tes I this indeed was the heaviest affliction 
that had as yet fallen on that gold-worshipping 
old man. 

Walter Belmont had established his claim to 
Temple- Thorpe; and despite all the cunning, 
craftiness, and chicanery which had been so 
long practised with a view to defrauding him 
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of his patrimonial rights, a few weeks hence 
and he would be in possession of the mansion 

and estates. 

Warned as Mr. Percival Andre Belmont 
had frequently been by his legal advisers that 
such must almost inevitably be the result, in 
ease the documentary evidence supplied by 
Frank Ileartwell should be received, he had 
still clung with a degree of pertinacity altoge- 
ther irreconcileablo with his usual foresight 
and sound judgment, to a vague hope that 
some circumstance or other might turn up 
during the investigation which would induce a 
verdict in his favour, and leave him still in 
possession of his young kinsman's broad acres. 
This hope was now utterly at an end — Temple- 
Thorpe was gone from him for ever ! and as 
well may be supposed certain circumstances 
had come out upon the trial, which, now that 
a jury had found their verdict against him, 
covered his name with infamy and shame* 
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After the lapse of some considerable time, * 
the door of the apartment opened, and the 
waiter in attendance obsequiously ushered 
into her father's presence the youthful Lady 
Lindsay. 

Marian — so we will still call her, for there 
is a magic which we cannot resist in that dear, 
familiar name — ^was still very bejjutiful, though 
her cheek was somewhat paler, and the ex 
pression of her countenance somewhat more 
serious and reflective than when we last parted 
with her. Though no longer wearing the dress 
of her widowhood, she was habited in deep 
mourning; nor did those dark habiliments 
belie the character she assumed. Few, if any, 
bad bemoaned the death of the Widow Belmont 
more deeply than Marian Lindsay — ^few, if any, 
now retained a more lively memory of her real 
excellence and worth. 

Mr. Belmont's reception of his youthful 
daughter was somewhat cold and restrained, 
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•but the warm and impassioned manner in 
which she grasped his thin, trembling hand 
within her own, then raised it for an instant to 
to her lips, appeared for the moment to inspire 
him with kinder and better feelings. 

^^ Marian," said he, when the obsequious 
attendant had withdrawn, "you would be 
surprised — it may be alarmed — to receive 
from me so sudden and imperative a sum- 
mons." 

" Indeed, father, I was — and now that I 
gaze upon your anxious and troubled counte- 
nance, I fear I have had but too good cause to 
be so." 

" Yes, Marian, I have that to communicate 
to you which can scarcely fail to afflict you, 
even deeply as it has afflicted me. As you are 
aware, Walter Belmont has for. some time 
past set up a claim to the estate of Temple- 
Thorpe." 

A slight blush stole across the young girP s 
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cheeky which Mr. Belmont, however^ was far 
too much excited, to remark. 

^^ And it has been this day decided that in 
so doing he was right, lienoe, Marian, you 
behold me now, in the declining years of life, 
once more cast upon the world, utterly ruined 
and undone. In short, when I shall have 
paid off the liabilities on the estate, and the 
enormous costs which the action will have 
entailed upon me, I much doubt if I shall be 
enabled to save from the wreck of my fortune 
sufficient even to sustain me in the most humble 
and lowly condition. 

**Well, well, my dear father," exclaimed 
the warm-hearted girl, ^^ let not this distress 
you. Kemember, I am now rich — my annuity 
under Lord Lindsay's settlement is far greater 
than I need. I will at once make over a por- 
tion of it to you — and doubt not, my father, 
but by a little economy and good management, 

TOL. III. N 
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we shall both be able to live yery comfortably, 
after alL" 

*^No, Marian," replied Mr. Belmont, with 
more tenderness than he had hitherto assumed, 
" however desirous I might be to avail myself 
of your kind offer, there are many, many 
reasons would prevent me doing so* Kay — 
nay, my ohild, do not interpose— do not ques* 
tion me. I tell you it oannot be — I cannot 
remain here." 

^'Bear, dear &ther, what am I to under- 
stand?" exclaimed Marian, her voice trembling 
with emotion. 

^' Listen to me, Marian, for a few minutes ; 
weigh well the few words I have to say to you; 
then leave me to follow — unquestioned and 
unopposed — the resolution I have formed. 
From the first bright season of my ambitious 
and aspiring youth, down even to this— the 
dark December of my years — ^I have been the 
slave of one besetting and unconquerable sin. 
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Gold I gold ! Marian, has been my idol — ^my 
God ! There are few means — few resources 
— to which I have not, at one time or 
another, been induced to stoop, with a yiew 
to satisfy the insatiablq desire of my heart. It 
maybe — ^nay, my child, it is certain, you will 
ere long be doomed to hear of my misdeeds : 
my name will henceforth be coupled with 
ignominy and disgrace. And yet — and yet, 
knowmg, as I d6, the source of all my misery 
and misfortune, I am still the victim of my 
passion. Gold I gold 1 1 must--*I will have gold, 
Marian. In the bew world, hand in hand wilJi 
your unfortunate, expatriate brother, I will 
begin the great battle of life a&esh. There^ 
alike unknowing and imknown, we may per- 
chance retrieve our ruined fortunes, and the 
grand day-dream of my life may still be 
realised after all." 

**Noi no, my father," interposed Marian, 
" you must not, will not leave me ?" 
n 3 
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'^ Bettei:, far better, Marian, that I should 
leave you than remain here, an object for the 
finger of scorn to point at — ^better, tut better, 
that I should wear out the remnant of my life 
amidst the wild woods^ and vast forests, of 
America, unknown, unquestioned, undismayed, 
than linger here, destined, day after day, and 
hour after hour, to read my bitter condemna- 
tion in the averted faces of my fellow-men. 
So long, however, as I remain in this country, 
my shame and degradation will be remembered 
against me, and will even be reflected upon 
you* Ciome, come, my girl, do not look so 
gloomily upon the fature : all may yet be well. 
A week hence, and I will then bid a long — ^it 
may be, a last adieu, to my native land ; if, 
however *' 

But ere Mr. Belmont had time to conclude 
his sentence, poor Marian, utterly overpowered 
by her feelings, staggered towards him, and 
fell, &inting, in his arms. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



We must now avail ourselvefr of the dramatist's 
license, and inform such of our readers as have 
had patience to follow us thus far — ^that a 
period of ten years is supposed to have elapsed 
between the date of ihis and the preceding 
chapter. 



^^ Bless you, bless you, my dear children," said 
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a very old, infirm, but still noble-looking 
man, as a fine high-spirited boy, some five 
years of age, leading a bright-eyed beantifiil 
girl, some twelve or eighteen months younger 
than himself, by the hand, rushed wildly into 
the little sitting-room of the abbey oottage at 
Temple-Thorpe. "I am so glad you have 
come to visit me." 

" Oh, yes, dear Frank," exclaimed the young 
boy, in high glee, ^^ and papa and mamma will 
be here directly, and such a sweet, good lady, 
who has just come to spend a month \^ith us 
at Temple-Thorpe. And do you know, Frank, 
I heard her say so many kind things about 
you, this morning, that I am sure she must 
have known you a long, long time — ^more 
especially as she said something about my 
mamma having once being thrown out of a 
boat into the lake, and about you and papa, 
who was then a very young man, having 
saved her from being drowned. And about — 
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and about — dear Frank« so many other things, 
that I oan't, for the life of me, remember them 
now, but I am quite sure you will know her, 
and — " concluded the little fellow, stamping 
his foot warmly, upon the ground, " I must 
have you like her, Frank, if it be only for my 
sake ; for this visitor of ours is no less a per- 
son than my own dear god-mamma, Lady 
Markington." 

While the young boy had been delivering 
this somewhat long and rambling speech his 
little companion had disengaged herself from 
his hand, and had already climbed upon the 
old man's knee, and was affectionately patting 
her tiny white hand upon his cheek, and look- 
ing up into his face with that pure and 
pleasurable look which so clearly evidences the 
sincerity and ingenuousness of childhood's 
feelings and affections. 

^^ And has Lady Markington again comd to 
Temple- Thorpe ?" asked the old man, and a 
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bright beam illumined his dim eyes as he 
spoke. '^ And did she really say so many kind 
things of me, Master Walter ?" 

^^YeSy indeed, Frank, she did. Did she 
not, Sisy ?'' replied the young boy, appealing 
for confirmation to his little companion. 

Sisy, howeyer, without answering the 
question, held up her bright lips to claim the 
old man's accustomed kiss, which she had not 
yet received, and the next moment, bounding 
from his knee, a clear, silvery laugh re-echoed 
through the room, immediately followed by 
the exclamation — 

^^ Here they are, Frank, here they are — and 
do just look out, I declare if papa and mamma 
are not romping round the garden like two 
great children." 

And again that same clear, silvery laugh 
rang out still louder than before. 

"And of a truth little Sisy was right. 
There was Walter Belmont and his fond wife, 
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Marian, tripping along the smooth, closely- 
cropped grass plot in front of the little cottage 
with all the agility and light-heartedness of 
me ry childhood — while Lady Markington, a 
few paces behind, was regarding them with 
one of those sweet smiles — on which we have 
before had occasion to dilate, and which even 
now, as in years gone by, shone forth a 
faithful reflex of a loving and devoted 
heart. 

"Ay, ay," exclaimed her ladyship, com- 
muning, as it were, with her own thoughts 
"everything is now changed — everything is 
now as it should be. Happy Walter! still 
happier Marian ! I Though ye were destined 
to drain the bitter cup of sorrow and dis- 
appointment to its very dregs in the spring- 
time of your years — your trials are now past. 
Never were two beings, with tastes, tempers 
and dispositions more adapted to each other — 
never , were two beings more worthy of the 
happiness ye now enjoy." 
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'^ Hour, after hour did the old man's visitors 
remain at the Abbey Cottage — ^the old man's 
home ! And day after day, so long as Lady 
Markington remained at Temple-Thorpe were 
their visits renewed. Onoe too — when her 
ladyship had managed to steal away alone and 
unobserved from the mansion — might she 
have been seen with that infirm old man lean* 
ing heavily upon her arm, slowly wending her 
way along the green fields towards the quiet 
and secluded church-yard, to gaze, for a 
moment ere she returned to the busy world, 
upon the last calm resting place of her depar- 
ted friend. 

Long — long ago had the corpse of the Widow 
Belmont been deposited in her husband's 
grave ! 



^^So, Walter," said Lady Markington, as 
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the little party were assembled in the breakfast 
parlor on the morning of her departure from 
Temple-Thorpe "Marian tells me you have 
now determined to abandon the bar — and to 
devote your time and talents to the 
senate." 

" That is," replied Walter, taking her lady- 
ship's hand within his own "providing the 
kind patroness of my early life — should see 
no just cause or impediment to my doing 
so." 

" So far from that, Walter, I entirely ap- 
prove of your decision ; and the sooner you 
obtain a seat in parliament the better." 

And at the very next Election, Walter 
Belmont became a candidate and was returned 

member for the county of . 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add that 
he was one of the first to adovcate a reform 
in that harsh law — from which he had so long 
and so bitterly suffered— but which even to 
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this day remains a dark blot upon the statute 
book of our country. 

Despite, however, the opposition so pertina- 
ciously persevered in, and so craftily arranged, 
we trust the day is not far distant, when in 
this country, as in many others, the warfare 
upon human hearts will cease — the priestly 
mummeries be hushed — and man, influenced 
by the honest dictates of his heart, may marry 
his deceased wife's sister without drawing 
dpwn upon his head either the censures of the 
church, or the penalties of the law. 
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